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;\ Extending the Challenge: 
Working Toward a Common Body of Practice for Teachers 

Concerned educators have always wrestled with issues of excellence 
and professional development. It is argued, in the paper "A Common Body 
of Practice for Teachers: The Challenge Of Public Law 94-142 to Teacher 
Education,"* that the Education for^AVl Handicapped Children Act of 1975 
provides the necessary impetus for a concerted reexamination of teacher 
education. Further, it is argued .that -th;is reexamination should enhance 
the process of ^stabl ishing a body of knowledge common to the members of 
the teaching profession. The paper continues, then, by outlining clus- 
ters of capabilities that may be included in the common body of knowl.edge. 
These clusters of capabilities provide the basis for the following mate- 

\ 

rials. * . * ■ 

The materials are' oriented toward assessment and development. First, 
the various components., rating scales, seVf-assfessjnentt, sets of objec- 
tives, and res^pective^ rationale and knowledge bases "are designed to enable 
teacher educat(trs to assess i^urrent practice relative'to the knowledge, 
skills, and commitments outlined in the aforementioned paper.' The assess- 
ment is conducted not necessarily to determine the worthiness of ^ pr6^ram 
or practice, but rather to reexamine current practice in order to articu- 
late essential common elements of teacher education. In effect then, the 
"challenge" paper and the ensuing materials incite further discussion 
regarding a common body of practice for teachers. 



Published'by the American Association of Colleges for Teacher" Education , 
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Second ar\d closely aligned to assessment is the devell^pmental per- 
spective offered by these materials. The assessment process alloiys the 
user to view current practice on a development^^ xonti nuum. Therefore, 
desired or more appropriate practice is readily identifiable. On another, 

perhaps more impo-rtant dimension, the "chal lenge" paper, and these materials 
■« ^ 

focus discussion on preservice teacher education. In making decisions 
regarding a common body of practice it is essential that specific 
knowledge, skill and commitment be acquired at the preservice level. li ^ 
is also essential that other additional specific knowledge, skill, and 
commitment be acquired as a teacher is inductfed into the profession and 
matures with years of experience. Differentiating among these levels of . 
professional development is paramount. These materials can bemused in 
forums in which focused discussion will explicate better the necessary 
elements ©f preseYvice teaclier education. This explication will then 
allow more productive discourse on the necessary capabilities of begin- 
ning teachers an^' the necessary capabi 1 ities x)f-'experienced_teachers ^ 

rn'brief, this' work is an effort to capitalize on the creative 
ferment of the teaching profession in striving toward excel lence and 
professional development. The work is to be viewed as evolutionary and 
formative. Contributions from our colleagues are heartily welcomed. 
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This paper presents one module in a "series of resource^terials 
which are designed for use by tea cher ed ucators . The genesis of these 

«- : 17 

materials is in \he ten "clust^rs'of capabilities," outlined in^the 
paper, "A Common Body of Practice for Teachers: The Cha.l lenge .of 
Public Law 94-142 to Teacher Education,"" w.hich form^the propose(^ core 
of professional knowledge needed by professional teachers wh«»will# 
practice^in the world of tomorrow. The resourc^ materi al s are to be 
used by teacher educators to reexamine and enhance their current prac- 
tice in preparing classroom teachers to work competently and comfortably 
with cK^ldreR who have a wide range of individual needs. Each module 
provides further elaboration of a specified "cluster of capabilities" - 
in this casQ, T^a'cher Cortmuni cation in the Classroom: Process and 
Implications. 
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Contents 



Witkin this Module are the following components: 



Set of Objectives - The objectives focus on the teacher educator ' 



rather than the student (preservice teacher). They identify 
what can be expected as a result of working through the 
materials. Objectives which apply to all practicing teachers 
also are identified. They are statements about skills, 
knowledge, and attitudes which should be part %f the "common 
body of practice" of all teachers. 
Rating Scales - Scales are included by which a teacher educator 
could, in a cursory way, assess the degree to which the 
■ knowledge and practices -identified in this module are being 
transmitted in his/her teacher-training program.' The rating 
scales also provide a catalyst for further thinking in each 



Sel f-Assessment - Specific test items were developed to determine 
a user's working knowledge of the major concepts and prin- 
ciples in each subtopic. The self-assessment may be used as 
*a pre-assessment to determine whether one wouldfind it 



the -^material s have been worked through. The self-assessment 
items also can serve as examples of mastery test <5uestions , 



area. 



wc^-thwhile to go through the module or as a self-check, after 



for students. 




Rationale and Knowledge Base - This section- of the module summarizes Page 13 
the knowledge, base and empirical support far selected topics on 
teacher .communication in the classroom, emphasizing a conceptual 
framework for understanding the process of communication in the. 



classroom,- the teacher's role in that process, and the implica- 
tions for instruction. 

• Communication Competence • * Page 13 

• Th'e Communi cation Process Pa^e 15 
^ ■ ' • The RolQ of Self jn the Communication Process Page 21 

• Barriers to Communication Effectiveness ^ Pag^ 25 
Enhancing Communication Effectiveness Page 31 

• Comnunication Functions- ^ - Page 31 

• Social Sensitivity ^ Page 33 

• Active LVstei^ng ' Page 33 

• Honest Cowlfun ilea t ion • Page'34 
) • Implications for Instruction , ; • -^^^^ 

>References ' V • ^^^e 46 

Resources— The Appendices contain resources relevant to enhancing . ^ 

♦ 

teacher communication competence in the cj^assroom. 



APPENDIX A— Publications (reproduced with permission) are 
/ - ■ - 

included which support and expand the knowledge base 

I * 

relevant to enhancing teacher communication com^tence in 
the. classroom. They also should provide stimulus material 
for student discussfons. 
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APPENDIX B— Information contained in this section further 
defines "communi cation competence," details the functions 
of^dommuni cation, and provides both a planning matrix for 
classroom communication activities, and several sample 
exerpises fojf implementing the functions. ^ 
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APPENDIX C— This section contains sample outlines, exerfises. 



and' e validation iorms for a variety of communication activities 
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TEACHER COMMUNICATION IN TME CLA'SSROOM: 
Lj PROCESS AND IMPLICATIONS 

. Trying "to teach without understa;ading its relationship 

to the conmunication -process is a bi't like eating, a chocolate 

sundae without the fee cream— a bit sticky, arid not 'very 

satisfying. (Hjirt, Scott & McCroskey, 1978, p. 10) . . . 

> 'The clusters of cJf)abil i ties identified in A Common Body of Practice 

for Teachers: The Chalfen~qe of Public Law 94^142 to Teacher Education 

(April, 1980) address the critical issues facing teacher education training 

programs in providing, a framework to prepare individuals to "practice" 

education: to facilitate and improve the learning of all students— excepti onal 

and non-exceptional alike. As we examine these clusters of capabilities, a" 

conceptional thread emerges and binds all other domains of professional 

competence.:' the professional's competence as a communicator. The 

increassed demands for accountability, for cooperative teaming approaches, 

for individualized programs to meet the needs of multicultural and. mains treamed 

students, as well as the growing recognition that communication cbmpetence is 

central to a student's academic, career, and personal success accent the need 

for greater emphasis on communication education ftr pract^"tioners and teachers 

in training.. As emphasized by communication researchers. Hurt, Scott, and) 

♦ 

McCroskey (1978), communication is the essence of teaching. 

Throughout the modules developed as part of this series, the „ 
central ity ^f communication competence to the improvement of le.arning "and 
instruction is reinforced. In preparing the prospective and/or experienced 
teacher, the clusters of capabilities recommend, including content and 

9' 
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instructional strategies which relate directly to the teacher's compe'tence 
as a communicator. For example, the "clusters" emphasise such teacher 
communication competencies as: 

> (1) Understanding the role of oral communication as a basic skill; 

(2) Improving personal development skills (e.g,, goal setting, 
problem-solving, decision-making, and conflict resolution); 

(3) Creating positive classroom environments 'oy skillfully analyzing 
student populations; 

(4) Developing and maintaining effective teaming, negotiation, and 
consultancy skills in interactions with Ibl league^ in regular 
and special education, with supervisors, with parents, as well 
as with other professionals in education and health who are 
concerned with meeting the needs and rights of all students; 

(5) Establishing and maintaining effective relationships which exhibit 
respect, trust, cooperation, and sensitivity with students and-^ 
their parents; ( 

(6) - Facilitating student-student relationships by providing students 

with a firm foundation in human development skills, emphasizing 
/ 

an understanding of the communication process and ah ability to 

* • 

implement appropriate intra- and interpersonal communication 
behaviors; 

(7) Understanding and utilizing appropriate problem-solving, assessmenti 

and observational techniques, including effective" verbal and non- 

*■ ■) ■ , 

verbal listening behaviors for identification and referral of students 
with special needs; and y 
- . (8) Selecting and adapting appropriate content and instructional 



strategies to meet students' individual and group needs. 
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As indicated in the preceeding list, a teacher's competence as 
a communicator--whether in intrapersonal {e.g.,, personal development skills), 
interpersonal (e.g,, teaming, consultancy, questioning skills), lecture ^ 
(e.g., informative or persuasive presentational skills), or mediated contexts- 

t 

(e.g., videotape/televi sion fluti 1 ization s"kil 1 s)--carries a significant role 
in the teaching-learning pardigm. These- colnpetencies dmphasjze "the, need for 
a cognitive or knowledge base in communication; i.e., teacher-trainees must 
understand (a) the communication process, (b) the' teacbey^'s. role in that 
process, and (c) the implications of the communication process for instruction; 
Similarly, these competencies stress the need for an affective base' ; i.e., a 
sensitivity to the verbal and nonverbal communication dimensions in the 
transactions which occur in the teaching-learning process; and a behavioral 
at performance base ; i.e., an ability to implement and model communication 
behaviors which are appr(jpr4ate for the myriad of situations confronting 
teachers in and outside their classrooms. n% 




The importance of communication competence for the student's academic, 
social, and career success (Glassi & Glassi, 1978; Becker and Ekdom, 1980; 
Page and Perelman, 1980; Blitstein., 1981; Scully, 1981; Johnson"^ and Johnson, ' 
1982) reinforces the need for teacher-trai nees-to be prepared as competent 
communicators, able to provide relevant instruction and modelling behaviors 
in communication skills and strategies. Indeed, research has shown a 
teacher' s^ competence and comfort as a communicator (i.e'. , ability to 
model appropriate communication behaviors) significantly affect the development 
of a student's t:oiTBiiuni cation orientation and behavior — particularly from pre- 
school through grade five (McCroskey, 1970). A teacher who is anxious about 



his/her presentational skills, for example, communicates (verbally and - 

r 1 

r\onverbal1y) that fear and anxiety ^to students, evoking within the Mudents 
fear ^nd anxiety for similar situations. 

A teacher possessing communication competence., (cognitive, affective, 
and behavioral competence as a communicator), therefore, should be able to 

I 

utilize' and adapt a variety of instructional strategies (e.g., questioning/ 

- * 

interviewing,, smal 1 group discussion, lecture, case-Study r-and role-playing 
formats) in specialized content areas .f^r learners with varying degrees of , 
capabilities and^ieeds. Studies by Staton-Spice^and Bassett (1979), Book 
and Eisenberg (1979), and Staton-Spicer and Maf^y^hite (1,981) have found, 
exp^erienced and prospective practitioners alike concerned about their 

« 

communication in the classroom. They are concerned about themselves as 

V 

communicators, the task of communicating in the classroom, and the impact 
of their communication on .others. While students should receive systematic 

'*■ 

instruction in oral communication in well-defined segments of the schools' 
curriculum, teachers in all academic areas should be prepared to use and 
model a variety of communication strategies in their classrooms, thus, 
emphasizing the importance of coimiuni cation competence for all learners 
(Del Pol i to, 1980). 



.Unfortunately, while courses, under the aegis of a variety of 
university departments (e.g.. Psychology, Education, Gdunselling, Sociology, 
'and Speech Communication), focus on communication competencies both inside 
and outside the classroom, and while numerous publications,- including the 
.modules within'this series, address many of the variables affecting class- 
room communication, for the most part, practitioners are not prepared to 
facilitate, design^ and or implement communication strategies appropriate for 
the many new roles demanded of them in today's classrooms. 



.This module w\ll not provide the teachej'" ecjucator with answers to « 
all questions, related to teaching communication competence. The scope of 
this publication is limited; it will not detail strategies for asking ' ^ 
questions, presenting lectures, conducting interviews, leading small group 
or class discussions\ or other communication acts; university courses are 
taught and have been* written on . each of these subjects— several 

publications -If re included in the bibliography. Rather, the purpose of this' . 
module is to provide a conceptual framework for understanding the process of 
conwuni cation in the classroom, the teacher's role in that pi;ocess, and the 
implications for instruction. With such a conceptual framework, and by 
providing a communication perspective for synthesizing information from the 
suggested reference materials, the other modules^, and the teacher educator's 
experiences in the classroom, the tpcher educator will b^-.able tP consult 
effectively with colleagues fn conmuni cation and other disciplines to design 
programs which prepare prospective teachers to be effective, competent 
communicators in meeting the needs of all students. 

The next several pages provide objectives for both the reader and 
for teacher-training programs, a rating ^cale for- current programs, and" 
a self-assessment pre-test for the reader. It is hoped this self-instructional 
forma»t will assist readers in addressing the content issues related to 
teacher communication competence in the classroom; specifically (a) the 
process of communication; (b) barriers to communication effectiveness; 

(c) strategies for enhancing communication effec^veness ; and 

(d) implications for instruction.' Importantly, readers should review the 
appendixed material in conjunction with the initial text information to obtain 
full benefit of the module^ ® 

I 
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y ^ ' OBJEdTIVES OF THE/MOaULE 

Upon- comp^t ion of this module, the teacfjer educator will be better 
fable to: . ' ' ' 



1. Provide a rationale foK. including communication competer>cy training 
in teacher education programs; " • * 

■ , 

2. Understafid, and disci/^ the process of communication in the class-' 9 
room,' t^e teacher's roVe in thep?l5cess, apd t!^e implications for instruction; 

3. • Underhand and discuss<*the interrelationship between ^If-concept 
theory and the process of communication to the implementatiofy^ of effective 
communication strategies in the classroom; . ' . , - . 



4. Understand and discuss barriers to effect.i>5^ classroom conununica-tion 

and their impact on»student learning, particularly as related to instruc- 

i, ' • .. • 

tion in mainstreamed classrooms; ^ . * ' 



5. Understand "and discuss the impact of sofcial sensitivity, active 
listening, and honest communication in the design and adaptation of 
effective^i instructional strategies; and | 



6. Understand and discuss the goals of communication^colpetence, the 
five functions of communication, and a methodology for improvihg the 
communication behavioAof teacher-trhinees . 



Reasonable Objectives for Teacher Education 



Students in teacher training programs should have knowledge,! 
practical skills, and commitment to professional performance in 
effective classroom communication. Specifically, programs should pre- 
pare praetijti oners and prospective teachers to: 

J ■ 

/ ' . . . 

1, Understand th^ process ^of communication, the teacher's role in the 

process, and the implications of, effective classroom communication for both^ 
teacher and student; 



2,. Utilize instructional strategies which help expand and evaluate the 
teachers' and the^- students' .repertoires of communi cation ski lis; and know- 
ledge across the functions of communication for improved growth and learning 



3. Communicate effectively and be able to model appropriate behaviors 
throughout the school day:' > active listening, effectively asking and 
answering questions, giving directions, leading group discussions, 
problem-solving, resolving conflicts, lecti/iping, and continually adapting 
messages to their audiences of students, colleagues, and parents; 

4. Discuss the commu^ii cati on process, strategies, and skills with 
students, colleagues,, and parents; 

5. Create classroom environments in which students feel free to talk, 
without criticism in their use of language; 

1.6 
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6. Provide a" variety- erf learning activities , across content areas which 
allow students to select and. practice the functions of communication in macvy 

i 

situations (e.g., in one to one interactions, such as interviewing; in 
small group p^^ em-sol ving interactions; in presentations tcT inform, 
persuade, entertain; anjd in contructing and evaluating arguments, adVer- 
tisements, and other persuasive/messages) ; 



7, Train students to evaluate their own and others' behaviors and 
knowledge of the communication process; and 



'8, Understand the relationship and the implications of the students' 
oral communication competence to their acatlemic success in other areas of 
the curriculum and to their future academic, career, and social success. 



Rating Scale for Teacher Preparation Program : ^ 

K Students in the teacher education progi^am receive no systematic 

instruction in the communication process. Students perceive 

"communication" as limited to "speak/lng" and "listenilig" with 

- / 
little or no awareness of the dynam,ic process which occurs 

am^ng interactants . j 
2. Students receive instruction in ''communication" somewhere in 



their educational program, but ithere is little or no opportunity 
., for students to practice th^s^' strategie^ 

3. Students receive instruction in classroom communication process 
and strategies and have opportunities to practice their communi- 
cation strategies. They are not, however, assessed for, nor 
held accountable for, mastery of specific ski] Is. 

4. Students receive extensi.ve instruction in classroom communi-cation 
process, strategies, and skills, and are monitored for their 
ability to perform effectively in practice sessions. 

5. Students receive extensive instruction in classroom communication 
process strategies, an^skills, monitored for their ability to > 
perform effectively in i/ractice sessions and in student teaching.^ 
Additional training is provided as needed. 
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Self-Assessment 



This module begins with a pretest. The •purpose is to help determine 
•how familiar the reader is with the content. The pretest items are keyed 
to sections of the module. If more iaformation is desired on a certain 
item,- it is possible to turn directly to the relevant section identified 
in parenthesis. Thus, whether or "not the responsia is correct, notes made 
during the pretest can be used to guide further reading. 

1. Define "communication." (Communication Process) 
. 2. Define and explain the~ intrapersonal communication' process and*" 
its critical elements. iJhat are the ifnpl ications of this definition for. 
teacher training programs? (Communication Process) 

3. Explain the following quote from J. Kel tner'(1970) : "What we 
actually do when we speak to each other is talk to , ourselves. " (Communi- 
cation Process) 

4. To what extent student perceptions of teacher communication 
behaviors make a difference in the students' academic achievement? 
Explain. (Communication /Process) ^ k 

5. To what extent teachers "^rceptions of students influence the 
students' academic achievement? Explain. (Communication Process) 

6. Define "communication competence." To what extent does perfdrmance 
•affect one's competence as a communicator^ (Communication Process) 

7. Explain the role of self-concept in the communication process. 

How does' self-concept affect communication in the classroom? (Communication 
Process) - - 

8. Define "self-concept enhancement." What is the relationship between 
self-concept enhancement and evaluation in the classroom? (Communication 
Pr'ocess) 



9. Identify at least five strategies for enhancing students' self- 
... c„oncepts.. .in\he cla^^^^ impact can these strategies have on the 

* students' competencies as communicators? (Communication Rrocess and 
A-ppenTdix A: Guidelines) 

10. Define "no-ise" asMt occurs in the communication process. 
(Barriers to Communication Effectiveness) 

11. Identify at liast five barriers to effective classroom coni^uni- 

> cation. How will these barriers affect students in a mainstreamed class- 
room? (Barriers to Communication Effectiveness) 

y * 

' 12. what extent does language affect one's attitudes toward 
students with handicapping conditions? What are the implications for 
- instruction? ' ^rriers to Communication Effectiveness and Appendix A 
article by De^l Pol i to) ^ v ' ■ 

13. Define "defensive" listening. What classroom communication • 
behaviors rtta^^recipitate defensive listening? What recommendations would 
you suggest to teachers to improve listening behaviors in the classroom? 
(Barriers to Communication Effectiveness and Enhancing Communicative 

. Effectiveness) $ 

14. Identify and explain the five functions of communication. 
(Enhancing Communicative Effectiveness and Appendix'B) 

I 

15. How could the functions of communication be implemented into an 
fisting teacher edud^'on program? (Enhancing Communicative Effectiveness 
"'ind Appendix A article by Vogel and Fetzer) 

16. Identify and explain three skills whicff are basic to the teachers' 
and students' abilities to understand one's self and oth'ers, obtain and 
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utilize feedback from others aj^d des4gn and adapt appropriate communi cation 
strategics r"';(^tTanrlTTg'-Communtcat1v^"^^ 



17. Identify and explain a methodology for improving communication 
effectiveness for both teachers aotLstudents . (Implit^ons for Instruction) 
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Communication Competence 



As established in the opening section, a teacher's competence as 
a communicatior is critical to the success of the teaching-learning process. 
One's cognitive knowledge of communication processes and implications, 
affective sensitivity to all vecbal and nonverbal dimensions of the process, 



equated here with the communication process, is a dynamic, on-going, circular 



and behavioral ability to select cind model appropriate communication 
behaviors are central to the instructional process. The instructional process, 

process which is constantly changin^^ Communication competence involves the 
dynamic transaction' which occurs between people. In the classroom, the 
transaction occurs between teacher and students, students a^d students, and 
any. other persons impacting the teaching-learning paradigm (e.g. , " principals, 

« 

parents, -siblings, aides, and related health and education professionals). 

^ Oral conmiuni cation competence is defined as the ability of an 

individual to select, adapt, and 'implement speaking and listening behaviors 
appropriate for the purpose, audience (one or more individuals), and the context 
of the interaction. Knowledge of communication behavior and strategies is 
insufficient; one also must be able to demonstrate that khowledge in a given 
situat^ttJir To utilize and demonstrate the knowledge one has about comnuni cation 
In the classroom, one must be "tuned in" to the verbal and nonverbal nuances 
of the communication tran^ction— the on-going and dynamic transaction--wi thin 
the classroom context. 

For example, reflecting on her students' incomplete hbmework assignments 
and irate phone calls from parents, the bright, loquacious English teacher will 



need to reevaluate her communication behaviors in presenting the assignmeht. 
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Her*evaluation might ' include her use of vocabulary, organizational approach, 
aiia/or supporting or clarifying data for the specific receivers of her 
communicatiotf (e.g. ^ inner-city eighth graders, readying themselves for 
the next p^r^od's^pep rally). Perhaps, her inability to perceive .accurately or 
adapt to her students' capabilities, the"ir nonverbal reactions in the form of 
blank starts and inattentive behaviors, as well as the extenuating 
circumstances of the environmental and experiential* context of the situation 

(e.g., the upcoming pep rally 'for the evening'^fi bi^football game with the 

/ 

team*! arch rival), provoked the incomplete assignments and irate phone calls 
from parents. , > \ 

Examples of ineffective .communication strategies abound in our 
elementary and secondary classrooms, and indeed have increased with the new 
demands of mainstreamed students. While there are no easy answers to ensure 
accurate message interpretation t>y students or teachers, teacher-trainees 
can be prepared to facilitate more appropriater, effective communication 
transactions in their classrox)ms. To do so, they must understand the 
communication process , understand the receivers (e.g., students, aides, 
col leagues, *>etc.^)'^^and their experientl^al worlds, a'nd understand themsel ves , 
including their personal competencies a'nd, biases: In addition, they must 
be prepared to select, implement, and evaluate communication strategies / 
appropriate for the receivers, themselves", and the situation. Only ^)th 
such communica\:ion competence will'our tea?fTer-trai nees be able to better 
control the meaning attached to th^. messages sent and received in their 
classrooms and improve the teaching-learning process. 

As noted previously, th?" purpose of this module is to provide the 

teacher educator with a conceptual framework for understanding the process 

^ I of communication in the classroom, the teac'iier's role in that process, and 
ERIC 
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the implications for instruction. The remaining page's of this publication, 
therefore, will address the content issues related to teacher communication 
competence in the classroom-, namely: 

^ » 

. • The Process of Communication; 

• Role of Self in the Communication Process; 
t Barriers to Communication Effectiveness; 

• ^trategies for Enhancing Communication Effectiveness; and 

• Implications of Teacher Communic^ion Competence for Instruction. 

The appendixed material is provided to s^jpplement afnd enhance the text and 
to provide sample exercises and ;evaluation tools for the teacher educator's 
use in' the college classroom. 

The Communication Process 
— ^ 

, In studying the communication process during the pa-st thirty years, 
communication researchers and theoreticians have moved from the definition 
of communication as the transmission of information (message-centered) to a 
definition which focused on the transfer of information from one person to 
another (speaker-centered) to finally an understanding that communication 
must be defined in terms of the meaning the r^eceiver attaches, to the incoming 
stimuli (meaning-centered). 

This meaning-centered philosophy focuses on communication as a 
dynamic, on-going, circular process which is constantly changing (Barnlund, 
1971). This definition, emphasizes the complexity of the process, recog- 
nizing "communication" is not limited to message formulation (in speaking) 
and message reception (in listening), but rather involves the participants' 

24 
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total personalities in a transaction in which messages are decoded and 
encoded simultaneously. 

t 

This simultaneous and circular process is further complicated by 

A. 

the experiential worlds of the participants, each of whom brings to the 
situationaT context a history of perceptions— of themse^lves, of the other 

> 

person, and of th^ other's perceptions of them. To understand the more 
complex, .circular process ^etween two or more persons (whether with a small 
group of colleagues, a classroom of students, or with a large audience in a 
public speaking or fliass media situJition), it is helpful to review the most 
basic, and perhaps the purest form of communication: communication with one's 
self, .as illustrated in the. intrapersonal communication process. 



As noted in Figure 1.1, one of the most critical elements in the 
communication process is the individual's selectivity in exposure, attention, 
perception, and retention of stimuli which bombard the senses. The situational 
climate (time, place, context, persons 'Involved, and t>ieir motivations) 
provides a wide array of stimuli from which the individual chooses to select. 
Stimuli ma-y be external (visual, aural, t^tile, gustatory, or olfactory) or 
internal (^Dhysical or psychological j . y. ^ • 

While physical attributes may limit the acuity of a person's senses 

\ 

(e.g. , .hearing loss, blindness); nonetheless, we do attend to, accept, and 
retain data which are congruent with our perceptions of--and particularly 
acceptance of— ourselves and our world. "All parts of the intrapersonal 
communication process--decoding, evaluating, interpretir\g, and integrating 
information we select, as well as the formulation of new messages either to . 
be retained for further review and mod-if ication or transmitted to others— 
are influenced by one's perception of self or sel f -concept . 

2S . . ■ 
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Figure 1.1 illustrates the intrapersonal communication process. An indi- 
vidual's self-concept is at the heart of the process, since one's self-concept 
determines the stimuli selected and the way in which the stimuh will be de- 
coded, evaluated, and integrated into the individual's self-system. The self- 
I concept also determines the message to be transmitted and how it will be 
sent. As the dotted] Hnes indicate, the self-concept affects and is affected by 
one's experiential world— all the information accumulated during one's life- 
time, including cultural experiences, knowledge, abilities, beliefs, attitudes, 
and feelings, as well as needs, goals, and expecUtions for the future. In turn, 
the person's experiential world affects the entire process of intrapersonal 
communication. As Figure 1.1 indicates the process is ongoing, circular, and 
operates as long as stimuli from the situational climate (time, place, and cir- 
cumstances) or experiential world bombard the individual. 



Carolyn* M. Del Polito. Intrapersonal Communication . Menlo Park 
Curamings Publishing Company, 1977, p. 3. 
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Thus, in the example provided earlier, our young, loquacious English 
teacher selected only those stimuli which reinforced her perception of 
herself , as an effective teacher. Thus, she selectively attended to and 
decoded only those verbal and nonverbal cues which she could integrate with 
her past experience and interpret as approval for a job well-done. She 
sought out aiid interpreted facial expressions, head. nods, and hand raising 
from students i she perceived understood the assignment. Others in the 
classroom with blank stares or inattentive behavior were not iittended to, 
and thus not perceived as relevant in the interpretation of the communication 
context. * ' 

This, teacher undoubtedly felt uncomfortable' with her self and her 
capabilities in this particular teaching situation, reacting to her eighth- 
grade students as she r*eacted in her college English class the semester 
before. Unfortunately, the communication strategies which proved effective 

r 

y 

with her college professor and peers were inappropriate for her new junior- 
high school audience. Indeed, the strategies selected (vocabulary, types 
of examples, organizational pattern, and communication format) were, for the 
most part, inappropriate for the situational climate of the eighth-grade 
class 6f inner-city students preparing for a pep rally (i.e., inappropriate 
for the time, place, context, persohs involved, and their motivations). 

- . i 

Meaning attributed to our communication with ourselves (in 
intrapersdh?l communication) and with others (in interpersonal communication), 
therefore, is dependent upon our individual selective perceptions, which, in 
turn, are ba^ed upon our indiviflual experiential worlds . Consider further 
the English teacher's classroom in which \\\^ communication transaction is 
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compounded by 25 thirteen year-olds, simultaneously intei^reting the 
teacher's message, each from a unique perspective. Each student will 
select and interpret th^ -teacher' s cues from an experi^rvMal world which 
includes different cultural experiences, knowledge, mental and physical 
abilities, beliefs, attitudes, and feelingsj as well as individual needs, 
goals, and expectations for the current situation and the future (Del -Polite, 
1977). 

The communication code used in the example above apparently was 
restricted to verbal directions, with limited nonverbal facial and hand 

. I. 

gestures. Conmuni cation transactions, however, may include such codes as: 
verbal (i.e., spoken language) or nonverbal (i.e., facial expressions, . 
inflections, gestures, or sign language), or they may be written ( in script, 
typed, or Braille symbols) , ^^^f^n the form of a personal letter or phone call, 
or a formal essay or television presentation. Yet whatever mode of 
communication we employ, whatever situation we communicat^ in, the process 
remains relatively the same. The meaning of 'the communication will be 
determined by the receiver's perception ©f the message based on his/her 
experiences, knowledge, beliefs, needs, and expectations in rela-^ionship to 
the purpose, the sender, and the situation. 

Research supports the importance of perception in the classroom. . 
Hurt, Scott and McCroskey (1978) noted a student's, perception of a teacher 
heavily vifluences his/her perception of the message^ as well as the 
amount of cognitive learning which occurs in the classroom (p. 114-115). 
^ Importantly, "perceptions of teacher communication behaviors make a 
difference in student perceptions of effective teaching and in student 
affect toward the instructor and the course" (Andersen, Norton, and Nussbaum, 

. -11/ • . 28 ' ' ■ ■ 
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1981). Regardless of the teacher's actual behaviors, the studenf s 
perception of the teacher's communication style also wfll impact the 
student's morale and productivity (Fiedler, 1974). 

It often happens that a message which the teacher intends as 
sup,portive or learner-centered, for example, is perceived as; 
dominative or nonsupportive by virtue of the learner's expectancies, 
his or her construction of paral inguistic twrtures, or the teacher's 
failure of adaptation. (McLaughlin and Efickson, 1981, p. 398). 

Thus, the teacher's smile and "Good morning" may be interpreted as a smirk 
and "Do I have an excruciating test planned for you"" depending upon 
the student"' s past experiences with the teacher, his/her expectations of the 
teacher's behavior, as well as the student's perceptions of him/he rself and 
his/her preparedness for the day's quiz. 

Similarly, teachers' perceptions of students influence the students' 
reactions and behaviors in the classroom. In fact, research has shoiSif-" . ^ 
'"teachers' perceptions of children's physical and social attraction affects 
teachers' expectations which, in turn, have an influential effect upon 
children's academic achievement and social effectiveness." (Stohl, 1981, 
p. 367). 



The implications of these findings are oii^tical to the improvement 
of teacher-student interactions in the classroom,' particularly when we 
consider the impact of the teacher's mo'deling behavior on all students. 
In reporting major research findings related to nonverbal communication 
patterns of children with learning disabilities, lieb-Bril hart (1982) found 
teachers perceive the social behavior X)f youngsters with learning disabilities 
negatively, and do, in fact, react differently to these youngsters than to 
their non-disabled peers. Johnson and Johnson (1981) similarly identified 
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teacher acceptance/ rejection behavior to be "a crucial factor in whether a 
process of acceptance or rejection occurs in the classroom" (p. 39). 

Role of Self in the bommuni cation Process 

Basic to one's perceptions, acceptance, and understanding of . 

-4 '' - 

Others are our perception-s, acceptance, and understanding of ourselves. 
Understanding self -concept theory and the critical role it assumes in the 
communication process, then, is basic to improving classroom coummunication-- 
in terms of the teacher's perception of self, the impact of* that self-perception 
(self-concept) on-the coimiuniQati on transactions with students (and others 
in the teaching-learning process), and, more consequentially, on the students' 

» 

perceptions of themselves. 

ft 

As we examine self -concept theory, four basic propositions emerge 
which reinforce the importance of understanding the relationship of self- 
concept to communication in the classroom: 

1. Self-concept -(one's total perceptual appraisal of -oneself-- 
ph^icallyjp^social ly, academically, and psychologically) guides 

and directs behavior , -and, thus, our communication with others. ' 

2. '^An individual's self-concept can be modified or changed in ceriain 

« - ' 

social interactions. 
-3. Although there are a variety of ways self-concept develops ,(e,g., 
societal label inq of dominant behavior patterns and social 
comparisons ) , self -concept develops primarily through interactions 
( communication ) with others. 
4. The more influential .interactions are those involving significant 
Others--those persons who provide revj^ards and punishments and who 

" ^ .30 . • 
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reinforce the individual's perception of him/herself (Del Polito, i 
1973). 

* ■ . % ' 

For many students, teachers assume the role of "significant others," 

in that the teachers provide feedback to students regarding their talents ' 

and abilities through both verbal and nonverbal interactions--whether* through 

eye-contact, a smile or a frown, a pat on the back, or through a large red 

t> 

I . ■ 

letter D on a returned test paper. Through the teacher's communication 
behavior (intentional or nonintentional ) , therefore,, the student continually 
perceives (selectively) evaluation data about him or herself. Consequently , . 
if perceived by ttie student as a "credible" and "personable," the teacher 
can become a major significant person in the development, maintenance, and 
hopefully enhancement of the .student ' s self-cancept, 

A student's perceptions of self and his/her feelings of self-esteem- 
feelings of ableness, worthiness, and confidence— therefore, "are determined 
in many instances by the classroom teacher through his/her communic|tion 
transactions with the student. Feelings of self-esteem >simi larly affect 
one's feelings about others generally, as well as detelNnine whether one's 

■ 

.response to another's communication Will be favorable or unfavorable. The 
teacher's role in instruction and evaluation, therefore, become^ BASIC to 
how students perceive themselves, which in turn is BASIC to-^ni^ir achievement 
(behavior) in the classroom (Del Pol i to, 1973). 

Also, it is important to recognize, just as students look to the 
teacher's verbal and nonverbal cues for approval and for validation as 
worthy, competent individuals, so top do teachers, as^ adul^?P^ continual! y 
evaluate themselves inHerms of societal criteria, comparisons with others, 
and the verbal and nonverbal feedback received from others— particularly 
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persons pjerceived as credible and concerned, including supervisors, 
colleagues, arjd students. Thus, perception of self as a teacher 
and as a communicator ranks extremely high in determining interaction patterns 
and behavior with s'tudents, with their parents, and with colleagues (Staton- 
Spicer and Marty-White. 1980). Competence as a teacher, then, is affected 
directly by one's concept of self as a communicator, determined by one's 
perceptions of societal rules or norms for effective communication behavior, 
as well as comparisons of one's communication style with others' styles.* ' 
Because a teacher's competence as a communicator can have a significant impact 
on the development of . a student's self-concept, affecting further his/her 
future academic, career, and social success, teacher educators must assume 
major responsibility in preparing teacher-trainees for their communication 
roles in the classroom. 

Specifically, teacher educators should prepare teacher-trainees With 
Wetencies which will enhance students' self -concepts, realizing that an 
enhanced self-concept is not an inflated view of oneself, but rather a 
realistic perception of one's strengths and weaknesses, and an acceptance of 
that perception. One method used to enhance students' self-concepts is to 
discuss self -concept theory with them4so that they understand how and 
why they perceive themselves and their abilities as they do. (For a more 
detailed review of self-concept theory, see the module. Psycho logic.al 
Education by Angel o V. Boy, in this series). ^ ' ^ 



A second approach, however,' deal s with teacher behavior, i.e., the 



*There are a number of excellent references on the effects of 

teacher self-concept or student development and achievement. While much 
'less has been written on self-concept as a communicator, several sources 
are listed in the bibliography. 
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teacher^^^s^ethods of communication (evaluation of and inferaction) with 
students in the classroom. Critical to this approach is the teacher, educator's 
responsibility to help teacher-trainees assess realistically their competencies 
as communicators in the teaching-learning process. To accept their students, 
with all of their strengths and weaknesses, teacher-trainees must possess 
realistic perceptions of themselves as teacher-communicators, fully cognizant 
of and accepting of their strengths and weaknesses. In addition, they should 
poAess the-knowledge of strategies to evaluate and improve their compentencies 
as communicators. 

Importantly, all teacher education programs should prepare teacher- 
trainees with the knowledge, skills, and strategics necessary for identifying, 
evaluating, and improving their competencies as communicators. Obviously, 
teacher educators can not, and should not, assume full responsibility for the 
a'ctual communication training program. Rather, with the assistance of this 
module, teacher educators can consult with colleagues in other departments on' 
campus (e.g.. Communication, Speech and Theatre, Psychology, Counselling) to 
design a training ^program most appropriate 'for the teacher-trainees' needs and 
future job placements. \ ^ 

The following sections clarify further the communication demands in 
the classroom environment, beginning first with the barriers to -communication 
effectiveness, followed by suggestions for enhancing communication effectiveness 
in the classroom, and finally closing with specific implications of communication 
ccmpetence^for instruction. 
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Barriers to Communication Effectiveness 

As we examine the teacher's communication in the classroom, it is 
important, too, to recognize the classroom as an ever-changing communication 
environment, in which there are numerous opportunities for messages to be 
misinterpreted or selectively filtered. Barriers in the communication process, . 
often labelled as noise within the system, occur throughout the p^cess, and 
refer to anything which interferes with accurate message interpretation. 
While band practice in the next room may interfere with a student's hearing 
and understanding test instructions, so too might an upset stomach, reliving last 
night's date, an unintelligible teacher, or test anxiety. 

% The noise variables affecting information processing in ^e classroom 
are many. Included' among those identified by Hur|,. Scott, and McCroskey 
(1978) are: physical or sensory limitations; perceptual levels (i.e., 
attention spans); learned habits; expectations; anxiety and conflict; social 
and physiological needs;. attitudes, beliefs, and values; and message variables 
(e.g., organization, language intensity, concreteness , and ambiguity) 
(pp. 73-00). Thus, 'an overly hot (or cold) room, trains outside the classroom, , 
physical mannerisms of the communicator, unfamiliar vocabulary, mumbled 
articulation, hunger, yesterday's fight with a best friend, or a new snowfall 
could be classified as "noise" if selectively attended to and, consequently, 
interfere with the intended message. ^ 

For the classroom mainstreamed with students who have handicapp'ing 
conditions, each of the noise variables 1 isted- above will influence tlje 
communication patterns of the classroom teacher and students--with and ^ 
without disabilities. While one might assume "sensory limitations" such 

_ ^ 34 ■ 
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as a hearing loss or a learning disability would create the greatest 
barriers in communicating with persons with handicapping conditions, in 
practice, the greatest diffi^ul t-ies are caused by the "attitudes, beliefs, 
and values," along ^ith the "expectations" and "learned habits" of attributing 
stereotypical or similar characteristics to unfamiliar persons, objects, or 
concepts. 

The implications of these barriers are outlined in the paper, "Persons 

with Handicapping Conditions: Implications of Defining the Unexpected 

^ (J 

Minority," include^d in Appendix A of this module. The paper emphasizes the 
impact of defining and categorizing persons with handicapping conditions-- 
particularly important for the teacher meeting students mainstreamed into 
the classroom for the first time. The perjorative attitudes, beliefs, and 
values and the concomitant myths and stereotypes maintained by society as 
a whole are reflected In the "experiential worlds" of teachers and students, 
and evidenced in "interpersonal relationships, in media presentations, in 
language, and in the organized structure of health and education policies" 
(Del Polito, 1982, pp. 3-4). The resulting discrimination, "handicapism," 
can be equated with the discrimination of racial, ethnic, and other minority 
groups — a form of noise causing the^ greatest barrier to accurate message 
interpretation. . 

« 

Whether or not the child is labelled "handicapped," a "stigma" or 
differentness attributed to any student places the youngster in a severe- 
social disadvantage (Del Polito, 1982; Gliedman and Roth, 1980, Goffman, 1963). 
This is true particularly when the differentness interferes with the student's 
conmuni cation style fe.g., speech impairment, cerebral palsey, hearing 
impairment, visual impairment, learning disability). 



} ■ 

The scenario is not difficult to visualize. Differences in the 
person's interaction style is perceived as "deviant," or as possesing 
"inappropriate" verbal and nonverbal cues. An able-bodied individual 
with limited personal experiences with disabilities interprets 
these cues to mean less credibility and less competency, compounding 
misunderstanding, and confirming the disabled person's non-identity 
(Del Polito, 1982, p. 5). 

Teacher and peer verbal and nonverbal reactions to and communication 
with the "different" youngster may, indeed, provoke substantial noise in the 
communication transaction. The subsequent effect on the student's self-concept, 
"xommimi catiw^xompBteTice r acHdiemic" and- ftitti re career success , then , 

are in the purview of the classroom tea-eher-6m4 4i^i-s/her^competeRGfr-a^--a 

communicator. "The crucial factor, in whether a process of acceptance or a 
process of rejection occurs in the classroom is the kind of student-student 
interaction fostered by the teacher" (Johnson and Johnson, 1982, p. 38). Thus, 
teacher-trainees , as prospective models for their students, need to examine 
their'own attitudes, values,, beliefs, expectations, and learned habits and the 
influence these variables have on their classroom interactions with al 1 students 
--irrespective of their race, sex, ethnic or. cultural backgound, or handicapping 
condition. Similarly, teacher-trainees should be prepared to engage students 
(including those with handicaps) in class discussions and exercises regarding 
the impact of their experiential worlds and self-concepts on their attitudes 
and behaviors toward themselves and others, regardless of their individual 
differences.'"* *■ 

In this regard, teacher- trainees should Understand and be able to use 
content and instructional strategies related to media , language , 

: A ' 

*For aji indepth review of issues related to mainstreaming exceptional 
children into the regular classroom, see the module on Variables in 
Exceptionality by Birch (1982). Texts in classroom coirmuni cation also 
provide strategies for dealing with diversity in the classroom (see 
particularly, Seiler, Schuelke, and Lieb-Brilhart , 1983.). 
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and nonverbal communication as they impact on an individual's perception of and 

communication with self and others--as relevant to the context of their 

individual classrooms and subject matter expertise. For- example, examination 

f 

of print and nonprint media related to an American history class may include 
school publications, comic books, newspaper accounts, television series, 
and/or films. Effects of language usage may be reviewed in terms of connotative 
and denotative definitions, generalizations, and" labels used to describe 
persons with differences in a short story, novel, or poem--or in a biography 

of a famous chemist or agriculturalist. NonveHal communication, on the other 

. - — X 

hand, provides a rich source for examining relational and cultural 
communication patterns through such nonverbal cues as increased or decreased 
eye-contact, facial expressions, spatial distances, touching behavior, or ^ 
time devoted to an interaction. Nonverbal comnuni cation, as. with media and 
language car> b^ emphasized and drawn upon in music, business, home economics, 
language, media, and history courses— among others— to examine and understand 
the communication behaviors of self and others.* 

As noted above, each of the information processing variables (e.g., 
attention span, language intensity, hearing acpity, etc.), can become a 
barrier to effective communication, affecting the individual's selective 
exposure, attention, perception, and retention of messages, and can promote 
Stereotypical responses. Each of these "noise" variables, then, can lead to 
other, more commonly-recognized behavioral listening problems, such as: 



• viewing a topic as uninteresting; 



*The bibliography contains a number of excellent references on 
classroom comnuni cation which provide ample information on both impact y 
analysis and classroom strategies in each of these areas. / 
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criticizing a speaker's delivery instead of the message content; 
getting overstimulated or emotionally involved; 
listening only for facts; ** 
tolerating or failing to adjust to distractions; and 
listening only to wha^ is easy to understand. 

(For additional behavioral listening problems see Barker-, 197T, in Appendix C.) 
A critical "listening" impediment, however, precipitated by these conditions 
of noise in the system, is what Gibb (1961) has termed, "defensive listening." 

^ Rather than attending to the message as intended by the speaker, the 
listener may become frustrated, argumentative, or may "tune out" tl}e speaker 
completely. Defensive listening is aroused when the receiver perceives or 
anticipates threat. According to Gibb (1961), rather than listening to 
understand, the receiver focuses on how he/she may dominate, impress, win, or 
escape threat or punishment. Defensive listening may occur any time the 
listener "selectively" perceives evaluation, control, hidden motivations, 
dogmatism, superiority, or little concern for him/herself as a person- (non- 
identityj. 

For example, a teacher-trainee may perceive comments about his 
appearance to be his professor's way of exhibiting her* superiority and 
righteousness, when, in. fact, the professor genuinely wanted to compliment 
the trainee Jor his taste in ties. Whether intentional or not, therefore, 
communication behaviors which are interpreted by the listener as "controlling" 
can create a defensive listening posture (facial, gestural; and verbal cues) 

\ 

which, in turn, raises the level of defensiveness in the original communicator. 
The more defensive one becomes, the less accurate are subsequent perceptions 

J ■ 
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of the speaker's actual message and, therefore, the less effective the 
communication. 

f 

Defensive listening behaviors may surface among teacher-trainees 
because of their own anxiety as communicators--as teachers--in the classroom. 
A supportive, yet realistic training environment .can enhance the trainee's 
skills and confidence as a communicator, as well as increase the trainee's 
knowledge in dealing with their future students' communication concerns. 

4 

Three major communication axioms which often are disregarded and 
consequently create many of the barriers summarized in this section are: 

^ » 

r 

I. Communication is transactional . Communication is a complex, 
circular process with participants who are constantly changing. 

n. One cannot nofe communicate . As human beings we continually 

project Nonverbal cues. "Even while sleeping or staring blankly 

y 

into space, we communicate messages to ourselves and others. 
III. Meanings are in people, not in words . As repeated throughout 

this module, it is not what is said* or how it is said, but rather 
the receiver's interpretation of the message cues, with the 
receiver's interpretation necessarily limited by his/her experiential 

worl d . 
\ 

The next section will examine and recommend strategies for alleviating 
many barriers to effective classroom communication and will provide suggestions 
for enhancing the teacher-trainee' s competence as a comnunicator. 

I ■■ - 
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Enhancing Conmunicative Effectiveness 

To help alleviate some of the barriers previously discussed and to 
improve communication effectiveness in the classroom, communication 
competencies of teacher-trainees (as well as of students) need to be developed. 
As defi.ned earlier, communication competence involves selecting, adapting, 
and implementing communication behHhx)rs appropriate for the purpose, 
audience, and context of the situation'! This definition reflects three 
basic assumptions for communication instruction, appropriate for training 
teachers as they are for teachers training their students (Allen and Brown, 
1976, p. 246): * ^ 

1. the major concern of communication education is with the development 
of the individual as a message strategist; - '-v 

2. communication competency is not tied to competency in a particular 
form of *l,$nguage; and 

3. commifnica'non behaviors can be modified. 

In an important review of research related to communication, competence, 
a Report of the Speech Communication Association (Allen and Brown, 1976) 
outlined a functional or pragmatic approach for teaching communication 
competence, identifying five dominant uses of language or communication 
functions which instruction should emphasize: controlling (persuading), 
expressing •■feelings, informing, ritualizing (performing social rituals), and 
imagining (creative use of language). ' The report emphasized the interactive 
nature of each of theS'C predominant functions for both the sender and,, 
receiver. Thus, 

(JO 
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In a controlling qontext, we can be both control ler^ and 
controlled. If we are being controlled, we need to be 
able to recognize the other's intention and its appropri- 
ateness to the particular context. We must also have a v 
repertoire of behaviors that can confirm for the other 
that , we recognize that intent and assent to it (Allen and 
Brown, 1976, p. 250). 

. U " ' 
Focusing on instruction which emphasizes the five communication 

functions provides a framework for teaching communication competence as 

well as & relevant apiiroach for- instruction in all forms of communication: 

reading, writing, speaking, and listening. For th^ prospective teacher, 

understanding the interaction of functions among the basic communication 

skills will enhance personal competence as a communicator as well as provide 

strategies for enhancing students' competencies in all communication activities. 

Theteacher educator can refer to Appendix B which contains detailed definitions 

of the "functions," sample lesson plans, and'a planning matrix to insure 

instruction covers all functions across all types of coninurii cation (i.-e^, 

in intrapersonal, dyadic, small group, public, and mediated communication 

s'i tuations) . ' . " . 

* ' 

A pilot cooperative project at Minimi University is described by 
Vogel and Fetzer (1982) (See Appendix A) "in which the functions of communication 
are utilized as the framework for a core requirement course for all students 
in education certification programs. As discussed in the article, the 
collaborative efforts of the departments of Conmuni cation and Teacher 
Education has brought about "many positive and productive results" by 
applying basic communication principles to the classroom environment (p.' 37). - 
Similar programs, utilizing'^the^unctions of communication as a framework, 
can be designed by the reader in collaboration with colleagues from appropriate 
departments/programs on campus. • 

4j : 
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Three skills which are basic to any training program designed to 

^ - ^ . , ;^ , . . / 

enhance comma ni cat ion effectiveness are: social sensitivity ,., active 
listening , and honest communication (Del Pol i to, 1973; 1977). These, three 
supportive commufii cation skills are critical to the teacher-trainee's 
ability to understand self and others, obtain and util-ize, feedback from others, 
and most importantly, to adapt and implement appropriate strategies for each 
of the communication functfons (identified earlier) in any ^communication 
context ; i.e., interactions with one other person, with small groups of 
persons -in team or problem-solving sessions, or with large groups in lecture, 
discussion, and/or mediated presentations. Wh|lle the following paragraphs 
describe these skills, further elaboration and sample- exercises are provided 
n Appendix C. ^ • » . 

Social sensitivity refers to one's ability to empathize with the other 
person:^o see, feel / and hear with the" other person, to step into the other 
person's shoes and see the" world from his/her perspective,' to understand the 
feelings, thoughts, needs; and goals of the other person. Maximum understanding 
through social sensitivity occurs when the listener (1) understands the 
speaker's perceptual world, including th^ speaker's attitudes, values, beliefs 
knowledge, culture, social system, past experientes, and future- expectations; 
(2) underst:ands his/her own perceptual world and selectivity processes; 

, ('3)'^ understands the content communicated-- what is said; -and (4) understands 

/'• . 

the Veelings communicated— how the message is said. , , 

. ' T - \ "V ^ 

To empathize with and become sensitive to the other person, one 
must listen actively. Active- 1 istening demands total commitment to the 
' communication'interaction. Active listening implies waiting until the other 



person completes his/her statement to understand the situation as seen by 
the speaker. It suggests no evaluation, judgement, agreement, or disagreement. 
The teacher- trai^ev as active listener, therefore, conveys acceptance of the 
student, alopg with acceptance of his/her ideas, attitudes, and values. To 
confirm 'an understanding and acceptance of the student during active listening, 
. the trainee should .communicate "attention" during the interaction both non- 
verbally (attentive posture, head nods, eye-contact, faciaT, expressions) and 
verball/ (vocalizations which indicate Interest in the student's comments). 
In addition, through paraphrasing, supportive comments, and nonverbal reactions, 
"the teacher-trainee reflects his/her' understanding of the student's ideas 
and feelings. Providing feedback in the form of reflective responses aids to 
reduce student defensiveness and to keep alfl channels of communication open.* 

In addition, communication .which iis spontaneous and finest also 

reduces defensiveness, as well as improves self and other understanding. 

Honest communication does not mean indiscriminate frankness; rather it 

implies exp'osing some of one's self to students, through expressions of 

ideas, feelings, and attitudes. As we share parts of ourselves with our 

students, we communicate trust in them, encouraging them to trust us and to 

Share their feelings with us. Thus, as teachers, We expand our experiential 

worlds on which to base our interpretation of our students and their. 

communications, increasing the likelihood of understanding, acceptance, and 

more effective communication. A, .trainee's ability^nd willingness to be 

open with students willencourage students to communicate openly and honestly 
with them, with their peers, and with all others with whom they interact. 

*Active listening exercises are provided in Appendix C; however, for 
additional instructional strategies, the readlr should refer to Sprinthall 
(1982), Rogers (1970), Cooper (1981), Guerney (1977), and Egan (1977). 



While honest communication is facilitated by self-disclosgre, teacher- 

t * 

trainees should be prepared to recognize and facilitate appropriate disclosure 
behavior. Specifically, they should understand and instruct students that 
disclosures shpuld be (a) appropriate to the situation and to the relationship, 
and (b) presented only in settings of good will and trust. Because there is 
risk involved in the sharing process, an ' atmosphere of warmth and trust 
must be developed to encourage information sharing (e.g., sharing attitudes , 
opinions, interests, perceptions, likes and dislikes, l^ears, anxieties, etc.). 
Teacher-trainees (and students alike) must recognize each Controls wfien, 
what, how much, and to, whom to disclose. Again, information about the self 
should be disclosed in contexts appropriate to both the situa.tion and the 
relationship. 

Gibb's (1961) research provides suggestions to help alleviate defensive, 
listening behaviors' He reiterates the need for sensitive, active and 
honest communication. Mor^B specifically, he recommends supportive communi-- 
cation behaviors which include: (a) a problem-solving orientation, in 
which teacher and students collaborate on seeking solutions to problems; 
(b) genuine requests for information, rather than implying students change 
behaviors; (c) spontanei ty^-honest , and straight-forward communication; 
and (d) empathy and equa-lity--willingness to share feelings and exhibit 
trust and respect for students, placing little importance on differences in 

r; .. 

abilities. ^ ' ■ • 

Further support for implementing supportive communication behaviors 
has been noted by Andersen, Norton and Nussbaum (1981): teachers who are 
perceived a/ possessing a more positive communicator style (i.e., general 
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verbal and nonverbal style), more interpersonal solidarity -(i.e., psycho- 
logical and physical closeness), and more immediacy {We., closeness 
communicated throuc^h nonverbal behaviors) with students also are perceived 
more positively.* 

In addition, 'with these competencies, the teacher- trainees should be 
able to design more effective, cooperative learning environments for students. 
In a study examining the effects of utilizing cooperative, competitive, and 
Individualistic learning strategies, Johnson et al . (1981) noted "strong 
evidence for the superiority of cooperation in promoting .achievement and 
productivity" and suggested that 

given the general dissatisfaction with the level of competence 
achieved by students in the public school system, ... 
educators may wish to increase considerably the use of cooperative 
learning procedures in order to promote higher student achievement" 
(p. 25). 

^ooper^itive learning environments are created through small group problem- 
solving sessions in which students work together in arriving at conclusions. 
By using supportive conmunication behaviors— social sensitivity, active 
listening, and honest communication— in the design of learning activities 
teacher- trainees similarly will be modeling appropriate communication behaviors 
enhancing their own and their students' competence and comfort in communi- 
cation situations. 

In the next section, specific progranmatic suggestions are provided to 
prepare teacher- trainees for their roles as classroom communicators. 

Y 

*For additional details and strategies for promoting openness, 
empathy, active listening, and conflict resolution, see the modules 
Consultation Skills by Meyers, 1982, and Counseling Skills for Classroom 
Teachers by Sprinthall, 1982. 
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. Implications for Instruction 

Communication behaviors within and across all functions of 
comnuni cation (controlling, informing, expressing feelings, ritualizing, 
and imagining) can be improved. Recommendations from the Speech' 

5 

Communication Association's (SCA) Report on developing communication 
competence included the following strategies which can be incorporated 
into all teacher-training programs: ^ 

1. Inventory the trainee's repertoire of communication acts and 
work to expand those repertoires; that is, identify and 
assess the trainee's skill areas (e.g., presenting information, 
leading and facilitating igroup dis^cussions, ask-fng and 

r 

responding to qirtfstions, presenting and defending arguments, 

• - ^ 

resolving conflicts, etc.).- ^ 

2. Enhance th% trainee's ability to critically select appropriate 
strategies from the repertoire. Understanding the communication 
prdces.s, the context of th6 interaction, and the audience should 
guide the trainee in making appropriate selection decisions. 

3. Provide opportunities for the trainee to practice the strategies 
selected. Time should be designated within the teacher-trainee's 
program for practicing communication skills— with peers, superiors, 
and students. 

4. Provide opportunities for the trainee to evaluate the effectiveness 
of communication performance, preferably with the assistance of 
videotape feedback. 



These recofmendations , integrated with those suggested for 
enhancing self-concept as a coinnunicator (Del Polito, 1976), provide' 
the foil owing methodology for imprdving tlie cornriuh 1 ca 1 1 on competencies 
of teacher- trainees. Similarly, this approach can and should be 
.incorporated by trainees for use with their students. 

1 . Conduct Realistic, Objective Evaluations of Communication 
Behaviors : Accurate, objective feedback which considers 
knowledge and abilities in communication as well is content 
expertise should be sought from competent sources (a) to 
understand one's true strengths and'weaknesses, (b) to 

-^accept those strengths and weaknesses, and (c) to modify 

behaviors to achieve desired competence. With the assistance 
.of expert communicators (perhaps through allia/ices with 
departments/schools of communication/speech), current 
repertoires of communication acts (across functions) of the 
teacher- trainees can be inventoried and assessed. Personal 
goals could then be designed in consultation with the trainee 
to expand his/her repertoire where desired. 

2. Establish Realistic Communication Goals : Recognizing the extent 
of the trainee's repertoire and the skills yet to be developed, 
again, with the assistance oj a communication expert, the 
trainee should identify an area whith he/she wishes to improve 
and design goals which are meaningful , challenging , attainable 
(neither too high, nor too low), and clearly defined . 

■ 47 ■ ^ 
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To maximize success in expanding the trainee's repertoire in 
a particular comnuni cation mode (e.g., asking questions, story- telling, 
1 ead i ng sma llt^roup^di^crsTTorT^^^ sel ecTed should be 

planned , practiced , and evaluated across content areat. Feedback 
obtained from instructor and classmates can be most hfillpful if provided . 
in an atmosphere of trust and In a spirit of assisting the "performer" 
to improve skills (related to both content expertise and communication 
competence). In addition, teacher-training programs should include 
videotaped playbacks of presentations/interactions in conjunction with 
audience' feedback. The videotape proves to be an excellent tool for 
allowing the communicator to observe the product of the planned strategies 
And to make decisions for modifying future behaviors. Again, consultation 
with colleagues in communication should be sought to^ design appropriate 
strategies for presentation format as well as for oral and written - 
evaluations, while recognizing the limitations and idiosyncracies of the media, 

3. Concentrate on Improving Communication Competencies, Not Perfection : 
Striving for perfection increases" the opportunities for the communicator to 
experience failure in not achieving the "perfection" goal. It is critical, 
therefdre, for trainees to focus on strategies which would help them to 
improve, not become "perfect." This does not suggest avoiding failure at 

all costs, but rather, to learn from mistakes, and concentrate on modifying 
behaviors to improve the communication transaction. 

4. Identify, Accept, and Promote Personal Communication Strengths : 
"Positive self-evaluation in the form of verbal reinforcements" is positively 
related to an enhanced self -concept (Del Pol i to, ,1977).- Once identified, 
strengths should be accepted and praised. While self-praise is equate<^ 

48 
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often with braggarts and societal taboos, unless trainees can accept . 
themselves and their strengths as communicators, as well as in their 
other roles (e.g., as sibling, dancer, mathematician), the less likely 
tKey will be able to accept Thetr^todents aTirt-ttreir -strengths, limiting 
the chances for truly effective communication. Often, too, teacher 
trainees diminish. their true accomplishments in communication and, there- 
fore, do not learn from them or expand their repertoires in the skill area. 
5. Accept and Promote Others' Strengths and Help Others to Accept 
and Praise Themselves : This last recommendation repeats the need 
to assist others in recognizing and accepting themselyes--as persons and 
as communicators. Praise, in all cases, must be accurate and realistic 
and focused on specific behaviors in the context of the situation. 

) 

1 . ' 
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.These recommendations emphasize the need to evaluate continually 
the effectiveness, of the strategies employed in each communication 
transaction, whether in a telephone conversation with a parent, a lecture 

"'^FeS^n^a "f or TI>rTfft;e$rith time and thtrd-year^ a^WT^g-corrference 

reprimanding a student for cheating on a test, or a class discussion. 
For those communication transactions for which planning can occur, a 
conscious effort in the design of the communication is recommended, 
particularly for the teacher-in-traimng. 

Selecting appropriate strategies and discussing them in a "strategy 
paper" focuses the trainee's attention on the rationale for all details 
of the communicatioT^act, and can be incorporated into daily activities 
by both teacher- trainees and the;}r stgdents. The questions which follow 
can be applied to any communication event. Basically, the communicator's 
concern should focus on the receiver, adapting the message to his/her 
/ experiential world. All aspects of the message--communicatQr style, 
organization, supporting data, nonverbal cues, et .cetera--should be 
adapted to the receiver(s), and appropriate for the purpose and /;ontext 
of the situation (Del Pol i to, 1976). 
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Recommended Strategy Questions : 



1. Why 1s th^s topic relevant for my presentation/interview/discussion? 
_2^^ What qua Uficat i ons do I have to pres ent /discuss this toj i c ? 

3. How will i organize this presentation/interview/discussion? I4hy " 
is this the 'best organizational pattern? 

4. What are the main points I plan to stress? Why? 

5. What types of information should I use to support my position and 
best fulfill my purpose? (Examples, Statistics, Referenced Quotes, 

• etc. ) ' 

6. How will I introduce my topic? Why this particular approach^ 

7. How will I involve my audience (of one or more persons)? What 
strategies can I use to adapt to their needs, interests, values, 
and motivations? Why this approach? 

8. How will I conclude? Why this approach? 

A brief, topical outline can be included to emphasize the importance of 
an organized, clear message, as well as to help evaluate the approach. 

SimiTarly, evaluating the communication event in written form directs 
the communicator's attention on what actually occurred. In many. cases, if 
the transaction was less than desired, the individual would prefer to forget 
it, rather than focusing on the specific strategies which were and were not 
effective in accomplishing the desired goal. The suggested questions listed 
below should be answered following any communication act. If both Strategy 
and Evaluation Responses are written, a clearer assessment of the trainee's 
progress can be maintained. 



Recommended Evaluation Questions: 



1. How well did I follow through on my strategy? 

2. Was my strategy effective? 

3. What went wrong? 

4. What went right? 

5. What do I need to concentrate on for next time? ' 

6. What can I do to improve my next similar presentation/ interaction and 
insure a more effective communication transacti,on? 
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In addition to. the above recommendations, instrtj'ctor guidel ines to 
. enhance students' concepts 'of themselves in the classroom setting are 
included in Appendix A, with an accompanying evaluatioji form. These 
guidelines, based on relevant theoretical and experimental literature, 
should assist the teacher- trainee in designing an effective classroom 
communication environment. By incorporating these strategies, teacher- 
trainees will enhance their students' self-concepts, which, in turn, will 
impact their classroom communication behavior, their academic achievement, 
and their overall satisfaction, in the class (Del Polito, 1973). 

If students— exceptional and ndnexceptional alike—are to achieve 
their full potential in our classroofns, considerable attention should be 
qiven to the teacher- trainee' s communication competence, in understanding the 
communication process, and in implementing appropriate communication strategies. 
While it is not in the purview of this monograph to detail the specifics for 
asking questions, presenting lectures, conducting interviews, leading sma^l 
group and class discussions, or other communication acts, sample evaluation 
forms for a variety of communication activities are included in Appendix C. 
In addition, numerous texts have been written on each of these topics, including 
many of the classroom communication references included in the bibliography. ^ 
Readers are urged, however, to consult with colleagues in their communi tation/ 
speech departments on their campuses for resources appropriate to their specific 
needs. * . • 
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Fundamentally, effective classroom communication will facilitate 
growth and learning. The following guidelines (adapted from Hamacheck, 1971) 
reinforce the importance of enhancing self-concept and communication compe- " 
tencies for teachers in' all areas and at all levels of education. 
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1. Understand that we communicate what we are , not just what we say. 

We communicate our own self-concepts far more often that we comnuni-^^ 
cate information (subject matter). 

2. Understand that anything we do or say could significantly change 
an individual's attitude about himself/herself for better or for 
worse. We must understand the implications of our nole as persons 
who are important or" significant" to others if we are to utilize 
that role properly. ' '--t.^ 

3. Understand that individuals behave In terms of what seems to be tr'ue, 
which means many tim&s communication oqcirrs, not according to what 
the facts are, but according to how they are perceived . 

4. Be willing to deal with what a message means to different people. 
In the truest sense of the word, we must be willing to deal with 
the interpretation of a subject as we are to deal with the infor- 
mation about it. ' . " 

5. Understand that we are not likely to get results simply by telling 
someone he/she is worthy. Rather, we imply it through trust and 
the establishment of an atmosphere of mutual respect. One good 
way to start is to take time to listen to what others have to say 

> 

and to use their ideas when possible. 
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Understand that (pehavior which is distant, ccrld, and rejecting is 
far less likely, to enhance self-concept or commurvi cati on than 
behavior which is warm, accepting, and discriminating. 



Be willing to be flexible in your communication with others. 
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APPENDIX A 



Publications (reproduced with permission) are included which 
support and expand the knowledge base relevant to enhancing 
teacher communication competence in the classroom. They also 
should^rovide stimulus material for student discussions. 



• Del Polito, C. M. "Persons wittr Handicapping Conditions: 
Implications of Defining the Unexpected Minority." A 
paper presented at the Eastern Communication Association 
Conference, April, 1982. 

• Vogel, R. A. and Fetzu, R. "Improving Classroom Communication 
Options for the Teacher: A Cooperative Approach." Communication 
Education , 1982. 31^, 33-38. 

• Del Polito, C. M. Self-Concept Enhancement and Evaluation: 
Instructor Guidelines and Evaluation Form from "Teacher 
Communication in the Classroom: Effects on Student Self- 
Concept." ERIC Document ED 184 148, February, 1980. 

• Effective communication strategies foruse with persons who 
have handicapping conditions frdhi Action Through Advocacy . 
Research and Training Center in Mental Retardation, Texas 
Teth University, 1980. 

■ \ ' 

f Listener Responses 

t Nonverbal Communication 

• Communicating with a Mentally Regarded Person 

• Communicating with a Hearing Impaired Person 

• Conmunl eating with a Visually Impaired Person 

• Communicating with a Physically Handicapped Person 
. • Communicating with Developmental ly Disabled People 




PERSONS WITH HANDICAPPING CONDITIONS: 
IMPLICATIONS OF DEFINING THE UNEXPECTED MINORITY 



Carolyn M. Del Polito, Ph.D. 
American Society of Allied Health Professions 

Estimates vary; however, the American Coalition of Citizens with 
Disabilities reports disabilities affect 36 million Americans, i.e. , one 
out of every six people in the United States has some kind of physical 
or mental impairment • According to surveys reviewed in 1980 by Ferron, - 
nfearly 50 percent of the U.S. aJult population under the age of 65 reported 
the presence of a chronic condition; of these, 30 percent were limited in 
the kind or amount of work they could perform, and therefore, would be 
classified as "disabled" (Krute and Brudelte, 1980), 

Despite the increasing number of persons with disabling conditions, 
and despite the prevalence of disabilities across sexual, ethnic and socio- 
economic strata, as a group, "disabled persons have been treated differentially 
(Shaver and Curtis, A98I, p.l). Although attitudes of Americans toward 

y 

persons with disabilities tend to vary depending upon age, education, and 
socio-economic status, studies over the past forty years indicate surprising 
consistencies. According to Yuker (1981), most people have similar attitudes 
toward all persons with disabling conditions regardless of the person's 
specific impairment* Further, even though ";nore than fifty percent of the 
people in the United States publicly 'express positive attitudes toward 
disabled persons, most people perceive handicapped persons as in some way 
different and inferior" to able-bodied individuals (p*2-3). The resulting 
discriinination has been likened to the discrimination and oppression imposed 
upon racial, ethnic, and 'other minority groups^ limiting the individual s' 

*Paper presented at the Annual Meetings of the Eastern Communication Associa- 
tion, Hartford, Connecticut, May 6-^,^1982. 



potential as a participating member of mainstream society (Bogdan and Biklen, 
V / 

1977; Telford and Sawrey, 1981; Gliedman and Roth, 1981; Shaver and Curtis, 

t 
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In 1977, Bogdan and Biklen Introduced the concept of "hand! cap Ism*' 
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as a paradigm to explain ^'the social experiences, of those who have previously 
been known as mentally ill, mentally retarded, deaf, crippled, alcoholic, 
addict, elderly, deformed, deviant, abnormal^ disabled, and handicapped'* 
(p,lA). Defin^tf"as a "set of assumptions and practices that promote the 
differentiar and unequal treatment of people because of apparent** or assumed 
physWal, mental, or behavioral differences," handicapism has tnany attributes 
in common with racism and sexism (p.lA), Handicapism, the discrimination of 
persons with disabilities, emanates from cognitive and ideological prejudices 
.and stereotypes, and is evidenced throughout the organizational structure of 
society: in personal interactions, in health and educational policies and 
practices, and ±n the media which represents the' larger society. 

While "changes in civil rights for blacks and women have preceeded 
the social change movement for individuals with handicaps," the 1960 's also 
saw the emergence of protests of disability rights advocates against the 
negligence and abuses of persons with physical and mental handicaps (Mullens, 
1979, p. 20) • Whereas disabled persons historically were "cared for and 

hidden" in restrictive, segregated, and costly institutions, 

litigation (e.g., Penrihurst "in'' Pennsylvania and Wi^-lowbrook in New York) 
forced a reexamination of societal attitudes and treatment toward persons 
yith disabilities* Coalitions have since formed, promoting greater autonomy 
and personal decision making for disabled individuals • The independent living 
and delnstitutlpnallzation movements are good examples of concerted efforts 
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to gain legal rights, for children, youth, and adults with handicapping 
conditions (Joe and Rogers, 1981). 

Through legislative, judicial, and executive actions, iss,ues such 
as human dignity, right to individualized treatment, and provision of services 
in the least restrictive environment have been reinforced. However, the 
movement toward full physical and social integration of persons with dis- 
abilities into liiainstream society has been limited. Five years after the 
Bogdan/and Biklen article, handicapism prevails. Persons with handicapping 
conditions still are pi:evented from full access to society: in physical 
accommodations, in education, in employment, and in relationships. 

Whether we are disabled or able-bodied educators, policymakers, or 
practitioners, as persons concerned with interpersonal, public, and mediated 
communication, we particularly need to be aware of how handicapism influences 
each of us, just as racism, . sexism, ageism, and other negative attitudes 
influence us and our communication with and behavior toward others. 

VJhile a number of publications have been written on issues related 
to "handicapism/' this paper will attempt to provide a basis for further 
exploration into the scope of discriminatory practices resulting from societal 
"definitions" of persons who have disabling conditions. More specifically, 
the purpose of this paper is to provide a glimpse of the impact of the 
differential and unequal treatment imposed on persons with disabilities by 
(1) examining the pejorative attitudes obtained in society toward- persons 
defined as "handicapped," and (2) identifying the images, symbols, and 
terminology which help perpetuate these attitudes. Throughout, the implica- 
tions of defining and categorizing persons with handicapping conditions, as 
reflected in interpersonal relationships , in media presentations, in language, 
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and in the organized structure of the health and education policies, will be 
examined. 

As we review the myths and stereotypes influencing* our attitudes 

about persons with disabilities, a m^jor model in defining persons with 

handicapping conditions repeatedly emerges, i.e.,' the medical model of 

disease . In their powerful book. The Unexpected Minority: Handicapped 

Chlldten In America , Gliedman and Roth (1980) provide a detailed account 

of how our perceptions of — and interactions with— persons with disabilities 

are conditioned by society's definition of a "handicap" as "disease" (pp. 18-27) 

As the authors note: 

In a f j^rst encounter fhe knowledge or perception that a person 
is handicapped is among the most impori^ant clues that we can 
obtain about his character. Indeed, ^n many instances the sudden 
discovery that the personal* or^ is not handicaiiped suffices to 
transform our perception of his social persona completely (p. 19). 

As all too many disabled persons will confirfti, they are defined by 

V -- . - 

their visible (or invisible) impairment. "Unlike temporary injuries, a 
handicap is ""considered by others to be integral-^-' essential' — to the handicapped 
person's s6cial being" (Gliedman and^Roth^ p. 20). The person will be treated 
differently and will be expected to behave differently as well. Even with an 
invisible impairment (e.g., epilepsy, heart problems, or mild retardation), 
the person is labeled with a stigma , "an undesired differentness ," and finds 
him or herself at a distinct social disadvantage (Goffman, 1963). 

In reporting major research findings related to the nonverbal communi- 
cation patterns of children with learning disabilities, Lieb-Brilhart (1982) 
supports this contention. Peers, strangers, as well as parents and teachers 
were found to perceive the social"^Wiavior of learning disabled youngsters 
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negatively and, -in the case of teachers, react differently to youngsters 
irLth learning disabilities than to their non-disabled peer^* 

The scenario is not difficult to visualize. Differences in the 
person's interaction style is perceived as "deviant," or as possessing 
"inappropriate" verbal and nonverbal cues* An able-bodied individual with 
limited personal experiences with disabilities interprets these cues to mean 
less credibility and less competency, compounding misunderstandings, and 
confirming the disabled person *s non-identity ^ 

This learned inferiority and the "stigma" attributed to the disabled 
person reinforces negative self-perceptioris , further affecting the bearer's 
ability to communicate, and "to assume virtually any positive social pejsona" 
or "normal social functions" (Gliedman and Roth, p. 23). Documenting his own 
encounter with chronic illness, Zola (1982b) reiterates the impact of being 
defined by one's handicap (i*e*, always considered incapable of normal 
function because of one^^^ impairment).' 

Thus, once diagnosed (iVe/,' labelled and categorized) as having an 
impairment, a treatment model is prescribed and accepted by all — patient, 
family, and service providers. Reactions and interactions with tjie "diseased" 
person becom^ treatment-oriented, focusing only on the impairment — the 
paralyzed legj the learning disability — with little concern for the person 
who "owns" the paralyzed leg or the learning problem. 

Dependency , a stereotypical, but logical outcome, similarly is pro- 
moted by the "disease" model* Zola (1982b) summarizes a personal reaction to 
a physical handicap: 

Infantllization is the process, invalidation is the result. 
Being sick calls forth in. feelings, behavior an4 even treatment, 
^ state of dependency most characteristic of children.^ When ^ ' 
the temporary acute state becomes permanent, then too, unfor- 
tunately, do the child-like qualities Inherent in the role 
. (pp. 12-13). 




The stigma of non- identity, or what Zola refers to as "invalidation** 
of persons with disabilities, also contributes to the stereotype which defines 
handicap as deviant (Gliedman and Roth, 1980; Joe and Rogers, 1981; Yuker, 
1981). The segregation and exclusion from the raainstream of society appears 
justified since the deviancy must b^^ caused^ y^^^ "sickness" or "disease." 
In fact, attempts by disabled persons to assert and establish their social 

abilities in mainstream society are perceived often as "symptoms of maladjust- 

I? 

ment" (Gliedman and Roth, 1980, p. 41). 

In other situations, when the person's impairment does not actually 
limit his or her ability to function, the opposite stereotype occurs: the 
person with a disabling condition achieves outstanding success In some aspect 
of life and is perceived unrealistlcally as either ''superhuman," or as 
Gliedman and'^Roth (1980)' maintain, no longer handicapped. 

i ' 

• • . our apparently objective perceptions of handicaps as 
socially incapacitating biological conditions are"* the per- 
ceptual products of a prior — and unconscious — social construction* 
Only when our tacit social' grammar decrees that the dlaability 
is a stigma of deviance do we see ^ handicapping condition. 
But the moment that our social grammar decrees otherwise, 
either because of conspicuous success or becayse of some 
combination of social role and setting, we ce^se to perceive 
a handicapping condition (Gliedman. and Roth, 1980, p. 30). 

These stereotypes are reiterated continually in the print and non- 
print media — from pre-school publications and comic J^ooks to newspaper 
accounts and horror films. Media reflect, reinforce, as well as help formu- 
late individuals* behaviors and attitudes towards others with physical, 
intellectual, or psychological handicaps. ' ^ . . 

In reviewing the impact of newspapers and television on a person* s 
attitudes toward individuals with disabling conditions, Yuker (1980) reinforces 
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our general knowledge about media effects, notably: '^stereotyped" images of 
handicapped persons result from what people have read or seen in the media; 
whereas, those individuals with extended personal experiences with "disabilities' 
base their beliefs on those experiences, rather than on media reports (p^5)* 

Results consistent with Yuker's 1981 review were reported both by 
Donaldson (1980) and Biklen and Bogdan (1978)^ Biklen and Bogdan surveyed a 
range of classic literature and contemporary media and concluded: while "few 
b4|6ks and films treat disabilities sensitively and accurately, most do not" 
(p. 5). The stereotypes documented by both reviews reflect those perceptions 
held by individuals with seemingly limited contact and interactions with 
disabled persons^ The images portrayed are generally stereotypical, just as 
they are with ethnic or other minority groups. As manifestations 6f handi- 
capism,^the^ stereotypes not only reinforce society- s oppression of minority 
groups, but also t;end to (a) reinforce one another as stereotypes; (b) promote 
opposing concepts — e^g*, persons with disabilities are seen as "asexual" on 

one hand, and a^ "insatiable 'sex degenerates'" on the other; and (c) distort 

/ 

reality • As Biklen .and Bogdan (1978) suggest, "most limitations associated 
with being disabled derive from society's response to disability," rather 
than the actual limitation encountered by the impairment (p*5). 

While guidelines have been developed for writers, editors, book 
reviewers and other media developers to assure persons ^with disabilities are 
represented positively and fairly (see Appendices A and B) , little change has 
been noted in actual media presentations • The stereotypes identified b* 
Yuker in 1981 differ little from those found in the Biklen and Bogdan 1978 
survey — both reflect handicapping conditions equated with the medical model 
of disease discussed earlier. Yuker' s 1981 study showed persons with 
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disabilities (1) abnormally bad and repugnant, and therefore, essentially 
evil (i.e^ diseased); (2) idealized and abnormally good, leading to unrealistic 
and abnormally high expectations of the individual (i.e., superhuman); 
(3) primarily dependent on others, requiring "special attentiop, special 
facilities, an4 special support," with little emphasis on the person's 
ability to cope or to make positive coiTitributions to society; , (l^e. , dependent 
and dehumanized); and (4) deviant and strange, and "bizarre and anti-social" 
(again, deviant) • 

' Note the similarities with the list of stereotypes identified by 
Biklen and Bogdan (1978), where disabled persons ^re depicted as: (1) pitiable 
and pathetic; (2) helpless and dependent — objects of*^ violence ; (3) sinister 
and/or evil; (4) superhuman;^ (5) bji'tter, self-pitiers; (b) dependent burdens; 
(7) comics — laughable, "Mr. Magoo" ^types ; (8) atmosphere — newsdealers or 

« 

blind musicians; anc^ (9) non-Bexvial or sex starved (pp. 4-9). 

Perhaps most damaging in both studies has been the presentation of ' 
disability as central to the plot or the character's role, reinforcing the 
disabled person's inability to participate fully in everyday life, the non- 
identity stereotype prevalent in American culture, even among the helping 
professions • 

As Dunn (1980) recounts in "The Drummer I Must March To," a bio- 
graphical theatrical production written during the onset of her blindness, 

f 

No one seems to be concerned about what I will do with 
''my life* As though now I have an excuse for not giving 
or sharing or searchlYig for purpose in life^ Is being 
blind what I am "to do?"* 

Suddenly I'm different, not Susan anymore, . . . 

Suddenly my friends perceive me as a crystal doll 

Too delicate, too fragile to be touched* 

Afraid they may upset me; they step back. 

Choose words with care; 

And put me on the shelf I hate so much. 

67 . 
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I'm still me looking out. 

But what do they see. looking in? . . . 

Are they blind, why can^t they see me? 

Must blindness always come before ray name? • • o 
I ara not a blind person; I am a person who happens 
to be blind (pp. 16^r9). 

Similarities between the prejudicial attitudes toward persons with 
disabilities and other ethnic and minority groups increase as the medical 
model of "disease**" is explored with its discriminatory stigmas of non- 
identity, dependency, deviancy, and even the unrealistic expectations of 
superhuman qualities. ^ In denying "full status tq those it wishes to ignore — 
its minorities, i\s youth, its women, its elderly — society dimltiishes them' 
as personW, and having placed them in this diminished . state, it can more 
safely deal with them as helpless" (2ola, 1982t, P-l^' ^ 

Emphasizing the differences between the discrimination of blacks and 
the discrdml^nation of disabled persons,' however, Gliedm^n and Roth (1980) 
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In some ways the handicapped are better off: they meet no 
organized brutality, no lynch-mob "justice," no Ku Klux 
Klan rallies. But in other ways the handicapped are sur- 
prisingly, much worse off. There is the matter of pride, 
for example; blacks can, do, and should be proud of their 
skin color and not want to change it; but no one argues 
that mental retardation is good, that blindness is beautiful, 
that doctors should stop research into the causes and cures 
of cerebral palsy (p. 23). 



To %?unter?ict both the social construction of stereotypes and 
their media reinf orcprs*, advo'l^at^s in the disability rights movement have 
focused to a great extent on the effect of language on people's perceptions 
(able-bodied and disabled alike), and, therefore, on attitudes of persoijs 
with handicapping conditions. 
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Visualize the differencfe between a person confined to a 
wheelchair compared to sl pejrson who uses a wheelchair.- 
Confinement implies '^restriction," or "imprisonment" or 
"restraint" where use signifies "control for a purpose" 
or "extension of ability." In a similar fashion, conjure 
the image of a person "suffering" from epilepsy rather than 
subtler words such as exp"eriences seizures (Mullens, 1979, 

p: 20)^ 

As communication professionals, we readily Tecognize the impact of 
language on an individual's understanding of and reaction to new and "different' 
stimuli. The language ^used to discuss and describe persons with disabilities 
and their handicapping conditions many times includes unwanted generalizations, 
particularly with categories of^andicapping conditions. "Speaking of people 
as 'the handicapped' or 'the disabled', implies a monolithic group . . . 
The use of categorical labels has several negative outcomes, but one of the 

most derogatory practices is to make those descriptors into nouns," (e#g#, f 

> 

LD's, epileptic?, CP's, trainables, and wheelchair people), therefore equating 
devaluation with iadividual differences (^fullens, 1979, p. 21), 

Similarly, respect (or lack of respect) for persons with handicapping 
conditions is communicated through the labels, symbols, and images we use 
for depicting relationships among persons with and without handicaps. 
"Rather than doing for or to a person with handicaps, the emphasis of 
Interaction should be on mutual interaction" and on the benefit of "open, 
respectful" encounters among individuaSi^ with varying physical, mental, and > 
social abilities and characteristics (Mullens, 1979, p. 23)* / 

Fo^sing specifically on labels , the Council on Interacial 3ooks for ^ 
Children (CIBC) urges avoidance of ''all terms that dehumanize or objectify 
disabled persons, all terms that characterize disabled persons as dependent 
or pitiable, all terms that perpetuate the myth that disabled persons are 
Ificapable of participating in the lifie of a community" (Biklen and Bogd^n, 
1978, p. 8). . 6^,9 
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As can be anticipated, controve^y regarding acceptable terms exists 
'even among the advocates for persons with disabilities, l^ile "handicap" 
is rejected generally because of its historic cpnnotations of beggars who 
held "cap in hand," it still appears consistently in legislation designed to 
protect individuals against discrimination and provide them with appropriate 
health and education services. For a number of year^ now, the term exceptional 
has been. favored by some advocacy grojips; for others, however, it is con- 
sidered. a euphemism (p.8). In pass^^g Chapter 766, the Massachusetts legis- 
^lature prohibits labeling of any kind* 

Children with disabilities in Massachusetts are henceforth 
tp be identified only as "children -with . special needs • " 
The Massachusetts law|Ls cot^s^idered .to be progressive, 
but there is some criticism that It gives legitimacy to a 
phrase that emphasizes a person's "neediness" (Biklen & Bogdan, 
1978*, p. 8). 

\ "Disability" and "impairment," also used extensively, add to the 
definitlo'nal dilemma, particularly when one considers health and education 
services for persons with disabilities and compensation- for provision of 

services are tied to local, state,*^and federal.^Nff initlons. As for others 

ft 

in our culture, policymokers are affected not only by advocacy groups, but 
also by intertwining connotative and denotative me^mings which have evolved 
over years of prejudice and ^ndicapism. Thus, while "defining" persons 
with handicapping conditions has ethical Implications relevant to the pro- 
motion of values and attitudes, the pr^^ess and outcomes of defining also 
present economic and political implications relevant to society as a whole. 

Confusing matters further are the number of denotative definitions " 
which exist for "disability," "handicap," "exceptional," "Impairment," and 
othe'^ terms used to^ classify the growing numbers of persons requiring special 
services.' According to Joe and Rogers (1981), 
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There ,are at least forty separate public and private 
disability co^^pensation systems available to American 
workei:s and their families. Within the federal govern- 
ment alone, there are twenty-three different definitions ^ 
of disability corresponding to various federal programs, 
each serving a particular clientele in a particular way 
(p. 15)- 

l^ereas, the Veterans Administration utilizes a strici; medical definition 

for reimbursing a "disability," the disability insurance program (Title II 

of the Social Security Act) uses "extent of ability to engage in * substantial 

gainful activity^'" A means test is attached to this def inition<-*f or Title XVI 

of the Social Security Act, which provides supplemental security income (SSI) 

for disabled persons and their families-. "Different eligibility rules and 

benefit structures in each of these and other programs stem from the very 

different underlying philosophies and goals of each" (Joe and Rogers, 1981, 

•4, 

p. 15). 

With the enactment of The Education for All Handicapped Children Act 
of 1975 (Public Law 94-142) , mandating the provision of free and appropriate 
educational services for all handicapped children and youth between the ages 
of 3 and 21,, the attention of state educational agencies, ag well as parents 
and advocates ^ has focused on the federal definition of "handicapping condition 
Again, compensation for the provision of educational services, including 
related heal|:h services, is determined by the number of children and youth 
classified as "handicapped." 

With few other options, PL 94-142 defines "handicapped" children by 

categories: ". . • mentally retardedy hard of hearing, deaf, speech impaired, 

visually handicapped, 'seriously emotionally disturbed, orthopedically impaired, 

other health impaired, deaf-blind, multi-handicapped, or having specific 

* 

learning disabilities, who because of these impairments need special education 
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and related services," This defjinition extends the de&inition included in 

I . 

Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 \vrhich guarantees the civil 
rights of persons with physical and mental' disabilities • In this Congi;^essional 
Act, a handicapped person is defined as • any person who has a physical 

or mental impairment which substantially limits one or more major life 
activities, has a record of such impairment, or is regarded as having such 
an impairment." (See Birch in this series for specific def i ai tions . ) 

In the regulation of the Vocational Education Amendments of 1976 
(PL 94-482) , persons wltli handicapping conditions are classified similarly 
to PL 94-142, with the addition that these children and youth "cannot succeed 
in the regular vocational education program without special educational 
assistraiKTcr;-'^ requires a modified vocational educational program." For 
educational purposes, therefore, "handicapped" refers to any individual 
diagnosed as having one of the disabilities identified above, who "because 
of the limits imposed by the condition, heeds special help in regular or 
vocational education" (Birch, 1981, p*51). - 

A good differentiation among the terms impairment, disability and 

handicap is provided by Stevens (1962)! whereas an impairment refers to the; 

physical, mental, or psychological problem Itself, a disability refers to 

the limited function or behavior directly or indirectly dependent upon the 

impairment* For example, an Impaired hand (severed nerves or absence of 

fingers) would result in a similar disability (i.e., tack of digital dexterity 

with limitations in writing or typing) which may dr may not result in a 

' handicap for the individual. ^As Birch (1981) notes: 

A handicap Is measured by the extent to which an impairment, 
a disability, or both get in the way of normal living, 
including acquiring an education • Handicap is highly personal, 
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for it is the name for an individual's own reactions 
to the presence of an impairment or disability. Th^ 
central concept of handicap is this: It consists of the 
individual's ability to live with that interpretation. 
Many p^e^ple have impairments and disabilities. Only some 
people jaSre' handicapped because of them (p.40)> 

Birch (1981) maintains That special educators have moved away from labelling 

and their "preoccupation" with categories (p.A5). The majority of special 

education textbooks published since 1976 also support the contentic^n. 

Categorization and labelling according to medical diagnoses (e.g., 
emotionally disturbed, blind, fete*), however, continue to predominate both 
the pol^icymakers ' definitions and the regular classroom teacher's 
perspective, posing additional constraints for children and youth and their 
adult counterparts with handicapping conditionfe. As Joe and Rogers (1981) 
aptly clarify, individuals may "possess more than one type of disability — 
or perhaps, a constellation of partial disabilities which do not fall into' 
any discrete class* Categoirlzation based solely on . . . medical labels 
reflects a linear way of thinking," forcing a focus on deficiencies rather 
than strengths (p. 20). 

As identified previously with regard to societal stereotyping, the 

implications of retaining raonoll'tWlc classifications for p^ersons with varying 

disabilities are extensive: 

/Compensatory skills are thus not developed, leading to 
segregation, frustration,- economic dependency, loss of 
self-esteem and motivation. Social expectations tend to 
reinforce poor performance of disabled persons, and 
ordinary achievements come ^o be viewed as the exception, 
not the rule (Joe and Rogers, 1981, p. 21). 

Birch (1981) reiterates the crucial need for all persons to "think 
of exceptional children not in terms of diagnostic categories but Instead 
in terms of the actual assistance ne^ded^ to attain success" — Including 
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development of communication and mobility skills (p . 46) . This perspective 
of defining persons wlth^ disabilities according to their functional perform- 
ance is reiterated conaistently by advocates in the disability rights movement, 

r 

A particularly persuasive model is offered by Joe and Rogers (1981) who expand 

this definition and assert the need to "redefine** disability as a societal 

problem; i.e., disability is **the sum total of physical, social and economic 

limitations which an individual suffers as the consequence of the interaction 

between himself and his environment" (p. 18), ^ 

* ■ 

Policies based on this definition would systematically take 
into account personal adaptations to the handicap, available 
environmental and/or technological supports, changes over time 
with age, attitude and motivation, and a variety of possible 
roles that might be filled in a given profession, thereby 
reducing the tendency to stereotype all handicapped persons 
(Joe and Rogers, 1981, p.20), 

A definition which takes into account the person's functional abilities 
in relationship to his or her envii^onment implies new and important per- 
spectives for persons with disabilities in terms of treatment, service 
delivery, and compensation for the impairment, and in terms of daily inter- 
actions with others in the environment. There are also broad implications 
for those providing health and education services as well as for thosp 
establishlM policies for service provision and compensation/reimbursement* 
The ripple of such definitions compound as we reflect on society through 
our familial, social, and educational institutions, and particularly in 
communication, where our focus is on message development. Interpretation, 

and impact — whether for intrapersonal. Interpersonal, small group, public, 

* 

or mediated communication situations. ^ ^ 

m % 

The preceding pages obviously have provided only a glimpse of the 
social and attitudinal constraints perpetrated on persons defined as 
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'^handicapped, " l^Hiile it is not within the scope of this paper to decail 
lists of the implications of defining the unexpected minority, hopefully, 
this review will stimulate my colleagues in communication — many temporarily 
able-bodied — to reexamine their own attitudes, look beyond the stigmas, 
and consider the extensive ramifications of "handicapism'* for the teacher, 
researcher, and practitioner in communication. By allowing ourselves to 
become involved in examining, researching, and teaching issues relevant to 
the needs and rights of persons with handicapping conditions — both in terms 
of process (i.e., interacting with persons with disabilities, in and outside 
the classroom) and in terms of content (e.g., language and semantics, attitude 
change, media effects, and any of the numerous variables which influence the 
development and presentation of self in initiating, maintaining, and pro- 
moting interpersonal relationships with others — disabled and able-bodied 
alike) — we will help to ensure that all persons obtain their due rights as 
citizens with full access to mainstream spciety. 
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Appendix A 

Guidelines for the Representation of Exceptional 
Persons in Educational Material 



To assure persons with exceptionalities are represented positively 
and fairly, in print and non-print educational materials, The Council for 
^Exceptional Children in consortium with the National Center on Educational 
Media and Materials for the Handicapped and the University of Pittsburgh 
developed the following guidelines. For further clarification, see June B, 
Mullens, "Making Language Work to Eliminate Handicapism, " Education Unlimited 
June 1979, pp. 20^^^^. 



Guideline 1: In pJtiyit and nonp^nt zduccutioncLt matiZAlaZi , 

-IncZude, on. mpnu zyit cJvLtdAzn -oK a.duLti> ■ 
toct/i cm zxczptionatiXLj , 

Guideline 2.: Jlzpnz6Zyitation pZA^on6 w^itk zxczptlonatCtiZi 
' ^kouhi be ^nctudzd -in mat2JiLciti> at att lavdU 
[za/dUf dvLldiiood tknoagh aduZt) and in att 

CoAeeA. EduLcaXi-on ^aXhzmaticL6 
Guuidanct Phy^icaZ Educ£ution 

HzaZtk Studios Sccence 
Language, AAti SocA,aZ Stadizii 

Vocational Educjition 




Guideline 3; 



Guideline 4: 



Guideline 5: 



Guideline 6 



Tkz mpfiZAitntation oi peAion^ nujtk zxczptionatutiu 
• i>kouJid bz accwiatz and ^Azz ft'tom 6tzAzotypz6 , 

\ 

PzAj,on& (Mitk zxczptlonaZLtLZ6 4/ioui.d be in thz 

AZ6 tfUctive. tnvixonmznt/ Tkzy ^kouZd bz ^kown 
paAticipatU.ng\^in activitlz^ in a mannzA that iviZZ 
incZudz tkzm a6 poAt o^ ^octzty, 

Tn dt^cxibing poMoni with zxczptionaJUjtLz6 , thz 
langaagz a&zd 4>koald bz nondij>cnAjninatOAij and ^nzz 
^Aom value, judgzmznU* 

, Pzx6oni) Loitk zxczptionatitiz& and pe/iAojtA iMitkout 
' zxczptionatitiz6 4>kouZd bz 4>ko(A:n intZAacti'ng in- 
uttiy4> that OAZ . mutuaZty bznz^cial. 



Guideline 7 t^^^atZAiati 4>koutd pxovidz a voAizty o(^ appnopAiatz 

xotz modzLs o^ pz/i&oni tuct/i zxczptionatLtizi> , 

Empka^i^ ^kouZd bz on um.(/uene.i/i and ivo/t^/i o^ att 
pzAioni, xatkzA than on thz di^^zAzncz6 bztnizzn 
pzA^oni mXh and i^iithout: zxczptionaZitiz6 , 



Guideline 8; 



Guideline 9: 



ERIC 



TokznUm should bz avoidzd-in thz Azpxz^zntation 
0^ pzA&on6 f,^)iXhj<i^(izptionaLitizA , 
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Appendix B 



Avoiding Handicapist Stereotypes: 

GUIDELINES FOR WRITERS, 
EDITORS AND BOOK REVIEWERS 

/ 

The guidelines below were prepared by the Center on Human Policy, 
the center for Independent Living in Berkeley, Disabled in Action of 
Metropolitan New York and the Council on Interracial Books for Children • 
They are offered as suggestions to assist authors, editors, reviewers and 
readers in counteracting the common stereotypes about disabled people 
that are outlined in the article, "Media Portrayals of Disabled People: 
A Study in Stereotypes," by Douglas Biklen and Robert Bogdan, Interracial 
Books ( Bulletin for Children, Vol, 8, //6 & 7, P. 4-9). 

• Shun one-dimensional characterizatipns of disabled persons. 
Portray people with disabilities as having j^ndividual* and 
complex personalities and capable of a full- range of ^potions. 

• Avoid depicting disabled persons only in the' role of 
receiving; show disabled pepple interacting as equals and 

* giving as well ^as receiving. Too often the person with a 

disability is presented solely as the recipient of pity. 

• Avoid presenting physical characteristics of any kind as 
determining factors of personality^ Be especially cautious 
about implying a correlation between disability and evil. 

• Refrain from depicting persons witt) dis^bjilities as objects of 
curiosity. It is entirely appropriate to show disabled people 
as members of an average population or cast of characters. 
Most disabled people are able to p^rtM^iipate in all facets 

of life and should be depicted in 4 wide Variety of situations.^ 

• A person's disability should not be ridiculed or -made the - 
butt of a joke. (Blind people do not mistake fire hydrants 
for people or bump into eveiry object in their path, despite the 
myth-makirig of Mr. M^goo.) 

• Avoid the sensational in depicting disabled people. Be wary 
of the stereotype of disabled persons as either the victims or 
perpetrators of violence. 

• Refrain from endowing disabled characters with superhuman 
attributes. To do so is to imply that a disabled person must 
overcompensate and become super-human to win acceptance. 

• Avoid a Pollyanna-ish plot thaf Implies a disabled pjerson need 
only have "the wllU' and the "right attitude" to succeed. Young 
readers need insights into the societal barriers that keep 
disabled people from living full lives-systematic discrimination 
in employment, education and housing; inaccessible transportation 
and buildings; and exorbitant expense for neccessities. 

• Avoid showing disabled people as non-sexual. Show disabled 
people in loving relatidhships and expressing the same sexual 
needs and. desires as non— disabled people. 



IMPROVING CLASSRdOJVi 
COMMUNICAT1^^3 0PT10^3S 

„ . „ , . for the teacher: a co- 
r:':;!. operative approach 



RATIONALE , 
There has been in jeceni years an impetus in icrtchcr education lo focus more on the 
importance of oral communication competencies.' Within the last several years, for 
example, the State of Ohio has mandated a teacher-redesign elTort that inclurfcs 
analysis a'n j evaluation of one's performance skills as they relate to teacher behavior. 
Further, the State of Ohio has called for more clinical and field-based experiences. 
Besides the student teaching experience, a minimum of one full quarter will now be 
required in a variety of clinical urban and suburban or rural settings.^ 

The initiation of such rt^design efTorts calls into question the traditional 
classroom communication course model; i.e., students enroll in a classroo;n commu- 
nication course where for the most part all cjcperiences/exerciscs are carried out 
within the class itself. The student upon successful completion often will have a 
significant lime lag before he/she has the opportunity to apply new found 
knowledge. This situation is further compounded by the fact that such appUcatmn is 
carried out under the supervision of cooperating teachers and education faculty who 
do not share the orientation gained in the classroom communication course. 

The special report of teacher educators in speech communicaiiort held at the 
Memphis Conference stressed a need for communication competencies to be 
developed by our academic area for the development of all teacher education 
regardless of certification area.^ ^ 

In Chapter Four of this document, the committee specifically address these 
concerns in the areas of measuring teacher competencies, the development of teacher 
education, the planning of competency based certification for teachers; and the 
implementation of field experience in teaching educatioft; To achieve these goals 
based on the. recommendations developed, at this conference, a carefully jalanned 
cooperative approach bet\v?en departments of Education and Communication 
merits serious experimentation. 

PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 

This cooperative approach is still in the pilot phase. The reasons for the long, 
start-up lime are first, the intricate logistics associated wilh such an approach; and 
second, the formal training of the School of Education faculty *and cooperating 
teachers who will be responsible for the field/clinical implementation phase of the 

course. . . ' 

The course is designed as ^core requirement for all Miami University students m 
certification programs, approximately 750 per year. It is to be taken the semester 

RoUri A. Vovel is Professor of Commurtication and Theaire, Miami, Oxford, Ohio, Ronald Fctzcr is 
Assistant Professor of Communicaiion, Wright State Uivivcrsity, Dayton, Ohio. 
COMMUNICATION EDL'C.XTION Volume 31, January 1982 ^ 

if 
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3.i_COMMUNICATION EDUCATION 

prior to the siudeni teaching experience. The coiucptual framework is based on 
work by Ron R. Allen and Kenneth Brown in which communication options are 
studied within the overall context of ccmmunication functions/ These functions 
involve both sending and receiving messages. A person both initiates and responds to 
messages according to one or all of these basic communication functions. 

1. Controlling. These arc communication options in which the participants* domi- 
nant function is to control behavior; for example, commanding, offering, suggest- 

^ ing> permitting, threatening, bargaining, justifying: persuading, and arguing. 

2. Feeling. These are communication options which express and respond to feelings 
and attitudes; such as, exclaiming, expressing a state or an attitude, tauntmg, 
commiserating, blaming, disagredng, and rejecting. 

3. Informing. These are communication options in which the participants' function 
is to offer or seek information; for example, stating information, questionmg, 
answering, demonstrating, explaining, and acknowledging, 

4. Ritualizing, These are communication options which serve prijnarily to maintain 
social relationships and to facilitate social interaction such as greeting, taking 
leave, and taking turns in conversation. 

5. Imagining. These are communication options in which the participants arc 
. placed in imaginary situations that include creative behaviors such as role 

playing, fantasizing, or theorizing.^ 

Still f9lIowing Allen's & Brown's formalization the course has four broad 
objectives: 

1. Enlarging the future teacher's repertoire of communication options. 

2. Selecting criteria fojr making choices from the repertoire. 

3. Implementing the communication options chosen. 

4. Evaluating the effectiveness of the communication options employed.^ 

The course is organized into two major components: mass lecture (90 minutes/ 
One meeting per wecj<) and lab/field experience (90 minutes/One meeting per 
week). The ma^s lecture portion will be taught by the Communication faculty and 
the lab/field experience will be supervised by the Education faculty. Both compo- 
nents arc under i^e direction of the Speech Con\munication department. Prior to the 
institution of the program, Education faculty will have specialized training, and they 
^ will attend the mass lecture portion of the program. The lab/field experience part of 
the program will operate in student groups of 15 to 20. "The mass lecture will 
provide theory, demonstration, and practicing professionals. The lab/field experi- 
ence wUl take place in field school locations as well as clinical classroom settings on 
the campus. It is the goal of the education faculty to visit, observe, and offer 
evaluation to each student once during the course calendar. When students meet on. 
campus in the clinical setting, they will share with one another, their field site 
experiences under the supervision of an education faculty -> memb,er. Since each 
student will not have a faculty supervisor present for each field experience, the 
cooperating teacher (field site teacher working in the public school) will sign lab 
sheets to verify completion as well as professional evaluation of the college students' 
course required field activities. This procedure is necessary to fulfill state require- 
ments leading to teacher certification. 

This process, although involved, has specific intent. First, enrblled students will 
all have field experiences supervised by professionals'. This supervisi6n allows for 
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professional feedback, shaping the growth and dcvclopnjcni of communication skills 
needed in the teaching profession. When field experiences are shared in group 
settings hack on the campus, this same developmental process will be provided 
vicariously to.tl^^ther students in the course, VVe in the communication field have 
long recognized the value of both experience and observation when we have our 
students give speeches in class in order to stimulate development of delivery skills. 
Equally important as the learning from practice's the learning about delivery that 
comes through ^hc observation of others speaking. Teacher communication skills in 
our program design will be taught from structured learning experiences ii^ much the 
same way, - » , 

PROGRAM CONTENT 

Adapting ihc Allen and Brown framework the course is structured as follows: 
(15 week scjncsicF program — 3 credit hours) 
Unit I. Communication in the Classroom: An Overview 

Mass Lecture (2 lectures) This unit provides a systemic mcjjJel of 
^ commur.icatio'a for the clas^sr: onr* teacher.^ v- 

(1) Introduction of five Communication Functions. 

(2) Communication Roles in the Program: 

1) Mass Lecturer 

J 2) Lab/field experience Supervisor 

3) Co-operating teacher 

4) Prc-profcssional college students 

Lab Sessions: * ' ^ 

(1) Orientation to lab group/communication inventory (on 
campus) 

(2) Ut Field site visit — orientation to professional environment 

Unit IL. Nonverbal Communication and the Communication Functions 

The focus of this unit is on the communication model and the five 
functions' relationship to space, environment, body language, 
paraianguage, and artifacts. 

Mass Lecture (2 lectures) 

(1) World of Nonverbal in the classroom 

(2) Demonstration Videotape/commentary 

Lab Sessions: ^ ' : 

^ (1) 2nd field, site w^z7: ' conduct environmental analysis of 
nonverbal communication ?t work 
(2) students shafe their analysis findings with one another (on 
campus) ' " , . 

Unit ir. Ritualizing Function ' . ^ 

^^^ass Lecture (2 lectures) This unit examines the importance of 
'^^derstafiding the irhplications of formal (written) and informal 
(un^itten) rules as they. e(Tect enlargement of communi<jaiion 
beha^^^s, the selection of communication criteria, the iiiriplemen- 



taiion and evaluation of comniunu aiion^uptions. IhcbxAvill be 
viewed as occurring in relationshi[)s bciween: : 
' - ... a) teacher — student ' 
^ ' • . b) teacher — teacher 
c) student— studfrfnt 

^ . ^ ' Lab Sessions: * . ' ^ 

. " {\)i3rd field site visiC: record/analyze the interactions and 

v ^ lacppmpanying behaviors , 

' (2) students share their findiVigs in small groups (on campus)^ , 

^ . ; . /\ , • ' . . ^ ' 

Unit Xy. ^ Feclfng Function . 

r Mass Lectures (2' lectures) This unit wiirexamine how self 

' concepts of teacher will effccf thc conimumcation interaction in thc-^ 
classroom. This will be viewed from the perspectives of: 
a) teacher— role model 
^ b) te'acher — counselor 

. . ^ c) teacher — instructor 
4) teacher — facilitator 
c) teacher— leader 

Lab Sessions: 

(1) 4th field' site vishr^s^v^^t pYofessiona! at work/reCord 
rolesj behaviors & imeraciionsV ' * 

(2) * students ^harc results recorded aiid afhaJyze the communis 

•cation functions displayed (on campus)' - * 

' ■ ■ ' : ' 

Unit V. InTorming ' - 

Mass Lecture (3 lectures) This unit is 'thrpHmary focus oC the 
■ course' and is clesigncd to TrnhancC public speaking, questioning 
techniques, small group discussion, facilitation of learning activi- 
ties: * ^ , 

(1) Public speaking: organi7ation/delivery QUostion/ 

Answer techniques ' . 

(2) Small group discussion techniques 

(3) Facilitating learning activities: Giving clear directfons 

La,b Sessions: 

(1) 5th field visit — teaching a lesson^plan ; _ 

(2) following up a lesson plan 

(3) students share their experiences and lesson plans in small 
group and fish bow! activities (on campus) 

Unit VI. Imagining . • . 

M^ss Lecture (3 lectures) This unit Focuses on the use of creative 
- ' draCmatics, s\ory telling, pantominc, improvisalion, and puppetry 

' as means- of developing creative cQjnmunication skills and behav- 

iors that motlvatelcarning. 

(i) Creative dramatics: a communication skill >, 
^ ' \ *fe (2) Stcfr>' telling: Use of verbal strategies 
n \ " ■. . . *• ' ' 
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(3) r>anu)minc 'ipip/ovis:»iion/puppciry: combined use of 
vcrljal and nonvcrUal siraiegics 
I.ah Sessions: 

. (1) 7//i y/>W i'lvrf—draniniizing lesson unit 

(2) yJt'/j i'n:7— crciuing an imaginative learning experience 

(3) siudenis share iheir experiences and lesson plans in small 
.. ^ group ajid Hshbow! activities (on campus) c 

.' Unit VU. ' O)ntrolling ' ^ ■ • c 

Mass Lecture (2 lectures) This unit represents the integration ot 
the total course. The student will learn how to develop conirollmg 
communication behaviors based on. the -integration of jriiualizing, 
. . fceling. informing, and imagining functions. Controlling functions 

will be examined from the perspective of the professional lei^cher's 

environment. " • j i 

(1) The communication process: an integrative model ^ 

(2) Controlling commiinicaiion roles and behaviors: ' 
•eachcr — student 

• ^ teacher — teacher . 

teacher^par«jit (community). 

Lab Sessions: 

(1) 9//jyi«^Wmji/—recording/obseryation,a controlling commu- 
nication function e.g., faculty meeting; parent conference 

(2) stude'hts sharing their e.xperienfes/observations/recordmgs 
' of the controlling communication experience (on campus) 

SUMMARY . 
In summary, through the united efforts of the departments of -Communication and 
Teacher Education, this newly developed prog^i^am has brobght about many positive 
and productive rcsiflts: 

1 . A working implementation of the concerns expressed at the Memphis Conference 
on Teacher Education in Speech Communication; . ' ' . . . 

2. A working academic program that wil( accoiftodate state certification standards 
being followed on many four year college campuses; 

3. An effective use of experiential learning that can be employed as a part of speech 
communication skill training; ' 

4 A professional and academic working relationship between departments ol 
Communications and Departments of Education in an attem|^t to make the 
academic environment of the university serve societal needs. 

- A proirram such as this builds upon what has been established- witjiin the 
academic area of speech communication & theatre. By applying basic principles of 
public speaking, Small gr.oup discussion, interpersonal communication, and creative 
dramatiS^ to the unique\environment of the classroom students seeking teuche 
certification will go into the profession with a solid foundation m the basic 
communication function^. 
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*Allen and Brown, p. 248. 
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SELF-CONCEPT ENHANCEMENT AND EVALUATION 



Carolyn M. Del Polito, Ph.D. 



Instructor guidelines 

Facilitate student-centered learning s Actively assist students to see 
themselves as planning, purposing,- choosing Individuals, responsible and 
accountable. Students can grow, flourish, and develop much more readily 
when the significant person "prdjjects an inherent trust and belief in 
their capacity tq become what they have potential to become" (Hatnachek, 
1971, p. 202). ^ 

Help students to select experiences which reflect their- ova part icular 
needs, interests, and concerns, provide a challenge, and[ yet help maximize 
success . Not all students will be motivated in the same way pr incdfested 
in the same things; the instructor needs to make success more\ available in 
more different ways. 

Personalize your teaching . Appear sincere, uncalculating, an<Mattuned to 
students as individuals ♦ . [ 

Provide the student with flexible^, yet definite goals for success , i When 
limits are clear, the individual learns to rely on his/her own judgments 
and interpretations of events and consequences^ This is particulaitly 
important for the highly anxious student who requires a structured situation 
in which to operate. ^ ^ 

Highlight the student's specific strengths^ assets, and skills to aid the 
student, in sorting our his/her own strengths and weaknesses. The student 
needs to know. his/her own capabilities in order to gauge the probability 
of success. . ' . ^ 

Alleviate ambiguity, disrespect, and rejection in your interactions with 
students . 

Maintain a classroom atmosphere of warmth and acceptance . The more positive 
the students' perceptions of their teacher's feelings cdWard them, the more 
positive their self-image^ the better their achievement, and the more 
desirable their classroom behavior. . In addition, teacherj who like pupils 
tend to have pupils whb accept and like each other. 

Praise youi^self , , Recognize and acknowledgf your own strong points - in the ^ 
presence of your litudents. Ydxtt^ recognition of your own strong pqints will 
provide an impetus for your students to prais§ themselves. 

Do not prejudge your students. Se honest and accurate -in your evaluations , 
while avoiding comparisons with peers . A teacher ^s expectations for a 
student's performance is a significant, determinant'' of how the student actually 
responds.^ ^ 
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10. 



12. 
13. 

14". 

ft 

15. 
16. 



Personalize evaluative comments^ giving encouragement: to students . 
Evaluation, whether oral or written, which is more personal, in which 
the evaluator appears to Cake into consideration every action, attends 
to subtleties in behavior and modifies his/her appraisal accordingly, 
should have a greater impact on the student's self -eoncepc . 



Provide students with a continuous, long term exijosure to a particular 
^ppraisal . From a credible and per sonallst ic source, it should have 
jjro^ound effects on self -concept . " ' 

Provide classroom experiences for ^each student to receive acceptance 
from peers . 

\ 

Provide classroom experiences for students to praise others . Persons with 
high self-esteem show greater acceptance of others* 

Help students to evaluate themselves realistically . Evaluation should be \ 
based on rhe student's comparison of his/her actual performance with his/ 
her own personal standards- ^ 

Urge students to concentrate on improvement, rather than perfection . 

Provide^ classroom experiences for students to praise . themselves . Self- 
accenting individuals tend to have^ higher self ^concepts . Positive self- 
devaluation in the form of verbal reinforcements is positively related to 
self-concept. 



*Del Polito, C.M. The Devel^opment * Implemeutation, and Evaluktion of ,a 
Self^Concept Enhancement PrCvgram, Doctoral Dissertation, Purdue tlnive^rsity , 
1973. 




, INSTRUCTOR EVALUATION FOR SELF-CONCEPT "ENHANCE^^ENT 
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A. Instructor's Classroom Behavior: 

1. Provides Student-Centered Learning 

a. Students'see themselves as ' 
planning, choosing, responsible, 
accountable individuals 

b. Experiences * student neeqs 

c. Experiences » challenge , 

d. Exoeriences ■ surrp<isful oiitponipQ 










J 




* 2. IJrovides flexible, yet definite goals 














3 Hiffhllffht*? stuHpntQ^'i^ ^^rpno•^h^ * ^i^opt'Q 
' skills 

. — ^ — t > 














4. Is Personalistic (sincere, uncalcu- 
latlng, att^uned to students as 
individuals) 




- 
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S Provider wArmth ;?nH flpppnt^iripp 

a. Alleviates rejection ^ 

b. Alleviates ambiguity 

c. Alleviates disrespect 


• 
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6. Praises him/herself 
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B. Evaluation (Oral and Written)* 
1. Honest and acciiratp 

\ \ 
\ M. L 










• 




\ • t> 

\ 2. Avoids DrpinHffmpnf 














\ \ • » 

\i « Ppr *?nnal 1q r 1 p * 














4.\^Encouraging 














5o Avoids comparison with peers 
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6, ContituiouSj consistent appraisal 

: ^, ^ . . — ■ ■— 
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C Classroom Fxnpr'f pnpf'Q* Hp! n StiiHpnf"Q To* 

^ \ . 

1. Accent each orher 
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2. Praise each, other \^ - ' 
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3o Evaluate themselves realistically 

^ — ^ — ^ 
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4. Concentrate on Improvement, not -^i 
perfection • ' 
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5. Praise themselvfes ^ \ 
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'5"Superior; 4-Above Average; 3»Average; 2»BeloV Average; ' 1-Poor ' 
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Effective Communication 
Strategies 



Your effectiveness as an advocate depends 
largely on your ability to communicate, that is, 
to send and receive messages accurately. You 
must be able to communicate first of ail with/ 
your protege or client. Since you are supposed 
to represent his or heV interests as though they 
were your own. you need to be able to determine 
what those Interests are. Some developmentally 
dls)gibled people have communication handicaps, 
such as hearing or vision impairments or lirnited 
Intelligence, and you may need special ^ 
techniques to help tfrem express themselves' 
and to understand them. You also nT.ust be able 
to communicate with the people,' such as 
teachers, service providers, ^nd administrators, 
who have the power to fnake the necessary 
changes for your clierit or prbtege. 

Good communication involves more than Just 
talking. It depends pn verbal and nonverbal 
factors, such as voiqe quality, pronunciation, 
vocabulary, grammar, ge5tures,-facial ^ 
eypresSlon, Interpersonal skills, and attitudes. 
You can improve your communication skills by ^ 
becoming aware of some of the techniquets of 
effective communication. 

Interpersonal skills . 

A good relationship between two people 
Increases the chance for communicatloni. You-v 
listen better if you care about the person who Is 
speaking; also, you are Inclined to be opeh and 
honest If a listener is rei^ponding^ with respect 
and understanding. Wheg you let the other 
person know that you think he or she is a 
worthwhife person, yoti create trust. Thus, your 
attitudes about an6ther person affect^how well 
you communicate. Whether ybur relationship is 
personal or" professional, t:ommuniCatlon is 
more likely to take place if you. relate to the 
other person with empathy, respect, and 
authenticity. 

Empathy is recognizing another person's \ 
feelihgs. This is different from sympathy, which 
is coippassion or condolence. Empathy, in- 
effeci'Js saying, ^'1 ma<^ not %el the same way,^ 
but I do recognize tiow you feel.*' Being 
e\i)ipathetic is not enou(^h; you must be able to 

From: Action Through Advocacy , 'UeseatpH 
^ " Texas Tech University, 1980. 



convey your understanding. Here are some ways 
that you can communicate empathy, » 

Before you begin to-undecstand how someone 
feels, you must give him or her your undivided 
attention. When your protege or client is telling 
you something, don't let personal problerps or . 
irrelevant thoughts distract you. 

You can communicate your attentiveness and 
concern through your nonverbal behavior. Face 
the person directly, lean slightly forward, and 
look at the person's eyes. 

Responses such as "Yes,'' "I see," or "mm- 
' hmm'' or nodding your head and smiling will 
encourage a person to continue talking. Silence 
may be interpreted as indifference or 
disapproval. Respond frequently and honestly, 
Don't'say "I see" when you don't really 
.understand. To check your understanding, 
paraphrase what the person has said and 
preface it with a question such as, "Do I have . 
this right?" 

Respect 

Respecty the seddnd cruciat ingredient, in a good 
relationship, is the unconditionaracceptance of 
another person's behavior, beliefs, opinions, and 
feelings. This is a "no strings attached" 
attitude; your continued regard is not based on 
the person meeting your standards of behavior 
or beliefs. Adceptance is not, the satne as 
agreement. You cain disagree with someone and 
still accept that person's right to his or her own 
' opinions. 

Being accepting is sometimes hard to do. Most 
of us have prejudices, whether we are aws^re of 
them or.not. You don't have to condone a 
person.'s lifestyle, beliefs or behavior, but you 
should respedt his or her right to choose how to 
Hhink and act. 

You can show respect by following the ' 
guidejines for communicating empathy. People 
'^will feel respected if you listen attentively and 
check your understanding by asking quest+ons. \ 
Avoid arguing, trying to prove that only your 
ideas are right, jind jumping to conclusions 
before you have enough information. 

Showing respect also requires a nonjudgmental 
attltude^CCriticisms such as "Why 
don't you act your age?" and "That's not the , 
w^y you're supposed to behave" will usually , 
only cause resentment- Your protege or client 
will feel accepted and understood if insteati of 

anW Training. Center In Mental R«tardation, 
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saying, ''You shouldn't feel that way." you say, 
"I can see why you might b* angry. Maybe we 
can think of some things you can do t^ help the 
sitUfition." 

You cap'convey respect verbally, but if you are 
not sincere, your nonverbal behavior can convey' 
your disapproval, embarrassment, repulsion, or 
insincerity. Ne/vous fidgeting^ blushing, 
frowning, avoiding eye contact, staring, or 
moving away from the person wilTmake your 
true feeling? ot?vious. Nonverbal behavior that 
shows acceptance and warmlh includes smiling, 
touching, moving closer, eye contact, and 
relaxed body posture. 

A)JKnowledging your protege's or client's 
strerlgths and abilities also shows respect.. Your 
relationship should be a partnership v/ith each 
of you contributing equally. Patronizing or 
dominating your protege undermines this 
relationship. Common forms of patronizing 
include insincere praise, excessive sympathy, 
gfving unwanted advice, or insisting on doing 
things for a person that he or she is capable of 
doing. The dominant "1 kr\ow what's best for 
you*' attitude is communicated by frequent 
interruptions, arguments, lectures, and changes 
of the subject. If all of your communication is to 
provide solutions and advice and to impose your 
own ideas, you belittle your protege's ability to 
accept responsibility. Your respect motivates 
your protege or client to seek answers to his or 
her own problems, 

Autnentlclty 

Being authentic means being natural, open, and 
nondefensive. However, it does not mean that 
you reveal all of your thoughts and feelings all 
of the time; those you do choose to express 
must be genuine. Sharing positive feelings with 
your protege Is almost always appropriate, but 
revealir>g feelings of anger, disgust, and 
frustration requires a high degree of trust in 
your relationship. When you feel it is necessary,, 
and appropriate to discuss your negative ' ^ 
emotions, phrase them tactfully and in a way 
that ()oes not blame or criticize your protege:' 
•*Whe'n you did this, I felt Did you 

rearlize that was how I felt?" 

Relating your personal experiences, when they 
are relevant to your protege's problem, is 
another way to commurilcate authentically. For 
example, when your protege is having trouble at 
work, you might respond, *M remember how 



uncomfortable I Jelt when my boss and*t had :a 
disagreement. ".Then go on to pxplain the 
incident. Share information about your 
experiences sparingly and only when relevant to. 
your protege's needs, or it may seem that you 
are trying to impress your protege with your own 
accomplishments. 

Discrepancies between your verbal and 
nonverbal behavior may reveal a lack of 
authenticity. If your conversation is all pleasant 
and positive, but you tap your fingers on the 
table, wear a forcec) smile, and fidget, people 
will perceive you 9S dishonest and insincere. 
Body Jartguage can be effective in conveying 
your genuine care and concern. A pat on the 
back, a hug, or shaking hands may be an 
appropriate way to express your feelings If 
physical contact does not make your protege 
uncomfortable. 



TIPS 



1. Pay attention to your protege or client or to 
anyone else with whom you are interacting. 

2. Check your, understanding of what a person 
is spying. " 

3. ''Accept the other person's right to his or her 
. own feelings and beliefs. 

4. Acknowledge your protege's or client's 
strengths. , - 

5. Share positive feelings. 

6. ' Be honest. 
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Listener Responses 



Immediately after the average person has heard 
someone speak, he or She remembers only 
*aboiJt half of what wag said. Instead of focusing' 
our attention on the speaker, vj^e allow our 
thoughts to wander, and sometimes they never 
return to the conversation. How many times 
have you missed a speaker's message because 
you were mentally planning a trip or making a 
shopping list instead of listening? ^^--^^ 

You can improve your listening Habit;s by 
developing a few basic skills. One essential skill 
Is the ability to block out distractions. You must 
be able to concentrate' ort the ideas being 
presented in spite of background nplse, 
uncomf5rtab)e seating, or preoccupation with 
your own thoughts. 

Good listening requires much more than 
passively Letting sound waves enter your ears. 
YoU must be as actively involved as the speaker. 
While you listen, try to identify the speaker's 
main ideas and decide which are most 
important. Compare the speTaker's attitudes and 
opinions with your own. Select the polrtts which 
you feel are worth remembering and then try to 
' relate them to your owa experience. 

The response you give^to a speaker determines 
whether your communication continues. Some 
responses, even when the responder means 
well, cut-off furthisr communication. Such 
responses include evaluation CYou 
should v."-.7"^*^u are wrong . . advtpe.C'yVhy 
don't you . . ."), direction r*Y6u have^to . . 
moralizing ("You ought tc^. . ."), criticism ("If ^ 
you had only . . ."), analysis (''What you need' . 
is . . ."), and orv&-upmanship ("You think your 
problem is bad, you should hear about mine"). 
These evaluating and criticizing responses make 
people defensive and resistant to sharing more. 
Jhe advising and dlrectlrrg responses cut off 
communication by "soivfng" ^nd thereby ending 
the problem. Jhey also prevent the speaker from 
working ou^his or her own problem Jthrough 
further taiklrig. 

TTiere are basically five ways yoCi can respond to 
a speaker if your goals are to uhdQr'stand and to 
encourage the speaker to.continue. 

1, Passive listening 

Pa9sive listening simply lets the speaker 
- know yojj are still "with'^ tiim or her. Several 



nonverbal signals will encourage the 
speakeir to continue— nodding your head, 
smiling, and leanjng forward. Typical verbal 
responses used to show you are paying 
attention include 'M see," "really," "yes/* 
and "mm-hmm." 

V 

2. Paraphrasing 

Paraphrasing is'bne way to check your 
understanding of the speaker's Ideas. ' 
Restate what the speaker has said, using 
your own words. This is most appropriate 
wheri the speaker pauses and is waiting for 
you to comment. For example: 

SpeakW: No matter what I do, my teacher 
/ puts me down, i guess I can't do 
anythingj right! 

Listen^ ^m I getting this right? You're 
"Be^Trming to feel like a failure 
because nothing you do seems to 
please your teacher. 

3. Echoing ^ 

When the speaker clearly describes an 
emotion, restate the idea using the 
speaker's own words, 

Speaker: I feel scared when I meet new 
people. Everyone stares at me. 

Listener You feel scared when you meet 
people and they'stare at you. 

4. Dialogue sustaining 

If a speaker seems to need reassurance that 
you are interested, try a response such as, 
. "I'd like to hear about that." When you need 
more Information, dialogue sustaining 
responses such as, "I'd like to know more 
about that," and saying "and" or "but" with 
a questioning Inflection may encourage the 
speaker to continue talking. 

Speaker: I was planViIng to get a job ... 

Lisifener: But? 

6 

Speaker But my mother says she doesn't 

have time to take me to work and I 
can't drive, 

/ 

5. Activs listening- 
Active' listening is providing feedback on the 
emotion the speaker seems to be 
experiencing. Your feedbafck helps the 
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person to get in touch with his or her 
feelings and then to work out solutions 
independently. Your feedback should be on 
the same emotional level as the speaker's 
original statement. Some ;iead-in phrases 
you can use are: "You seem to feel really 

"Kind of rrfakes you feel 

and "It sounds as if you feel 

sort of i right now." 

\ 

Speaker: Everybody tells me what to do! I 
wish just once I could do what I 
want to. 

Listener: I gather you're pretty irritated right 
now. 

• Active listening takes time (it would be 
quicker to evaluate the speaker's feelings 
and give advice). So don't use it unless you 
really, want to help the perspn and are 
willing to take the time. Active listening also 
means accepting the speaker's feelings 
without moralizing or trying to change the 
person. 

These responses show a speaker that you are 
listening. Consciously using these responses 
also helps you pay attention to the 
conversation. 



TIPS 

1. Block out distractions. 

2. Think while you listen. Identify the speaker's 
most important points and relate them to 
your own ideas and experiences. ' 

3. Suspend your judgment for a while and try 
to understand the speaker's point of view. 

4. Resist evaluating, criticizing, giving 
SQlutions, or moralizing. 

5. Use one of the five positive listener 
responses: 

' passive listening ^ 
paraphrasing 
echoing 

^dialogue sustaining 
active listening 
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conversation. Society defines the type of 
touching which is appropriate to a particular 
situation. For example; your culture may require 
you to greet someone by shaking hands, rubbing 
each other's noses, kissing, or embracing. Even 
though you are limited by cultural rules of 
behavior, you can still convey personal attitudes 
through touch. Usually, you initiate more body 
contact when you like a person and feel 
comfortable with him or her. People tolerate 
different" amounts of touching, however, so be 
,sure that you are not-intruding into the other 
individual's personal Space. Touching can be an 
effective way to^communicate positive feelings 
if you are sincere and the contact does not 

make either person uncomfortable. * 

■ > ^ - 

Facial expression 

Perhaps the most important and the most 
carefully controlled nonverbal signal is facial 
expression. The face can display a world of 
emotions— happiness, anger, surprise, sadness, 
fear, disgust. Appropriate facla^l expressions can. 
help you conyey your ideas and attitudes more 
accurately than words alone. Yet, most Qf us 
have been taught not to show our fqellngs, 
especially if they are negative, so adopt a 
deadpan facial expression. Expressing extreme 
. rage may not be hefpful, but it Is certainly less 
confusing for your listener if you let your face 
show a degree of Irritation rather than smiling 
while the rest of yqur body signals tension and 
anger , 

Nonverbal language of handicapped people 

Handicapped people send nonverbal messages, 
as well as receive them. Physical or mental 
disabilities, or a lack of experience, may prevent 
people from displaying socially acceptable ^ 
nonverbal signals, especially those which are 
used to convey liking. Their body language may 
give the impression that they are bored, 
indifferent, or even hostile. Misinterpreting these 
unintentional and sometimes peculiar behaviors 
may affect the .way you react to handicapped 
people. Appearance and behavior may conflict 
in a puzzling way. When a^person's appearance 
sends the message, ''Thte is an adult," we 
unconsciously expect adult behavior and we 
may be frustrated when the person doesn't meet 
this expectation. « 



Summary 

Your ability to send and receive nonverbal 
messages accurately can be a positive asset in 
your relationships with other people. .You are 
communicating all the time, even when you are 
not actually talking. 

TIPS 

1. Keep the distance between you and the 
listener appropriate to the relationship and 

. 'situation. 

2. Maintain casual and warm eye contact 
without staring. 

3. Use gestures and facial expressions that are 
consistent with your meaning and feelings. 

4. Us^ handshakes, pats on the back, and hugs 
to reinforce positive feelings when you and 

. another person feel comfortable with these 
contacts. 

5. Interpret a handicapped person's nonverbal 
language cautiously. 
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Nonverbal Communication 



As we interact with others, we constantly send 
nonverbal messages through our tjody 
movements, facial expressions, and gestures. 
The ability to send these nonverbal signals is 
innate, but nonverbal communication is'also a 
skill that can be improved through practice. 

Personal space 

One of the nonverbal ways we communicate our 
relationship to people is by the c^istance we 
keep between u?. We each have invfsi^ble 
personal territory surround^ng us,'Va1led 
personal space. The boundaries of your personal 
space contract and expand depending on your 
emotion^, the activity you are involved in, 
your cultural background, and whether the 
relationship is intimate, personal, social, or 
public. Most of your daily communicati6<i 
"occurs in the personal and social zones. tSuring 
conversation, people usually maintain a \ 
personal distance of two and a half to fourrfaet. 
At social gatherings, the appropriate distance 
for conversation increases to four to seven feet. 

People are very disturbed by intrusions into their 
personal space. If someone gets too close to 
you, yoa feel nervous and uncomfortable. You 
may try to move away but when that is not 
possible you tfense your muscles and possibly 
turn your head away. As a last resort, you may 
try to protect your space by placing' an object 
such as a purse or a briefca^between you and 
the oth^ person. 

Eye contact 

Eye contact Is also an important nonverbal 
signal. When two people look at each other and 
smile or nod, this is usually understood to be a 
joint agreement to begin a conveirsation. As a 
good listener, you look at the other person's 
face, especially the eyes; looking away indicates 
.that* you are ready to end the conversation. The 
amount of eye contact you use can 
communicate emotions and attitudes. Avoiding 
eye contact conveys shame, embarrassment, 
anxiety, or a lack of confidence. The more eye 
contact yoi^ have,. the more likely the other 
person will be to see you as friendly, mature,* 
and sinqere. However, this is only true up to the 
point where a normal gaze becomes a stare. 
Staring may make th6 other person feel nervous 



and defensive because it is seen as a sign of 
contempt or disapproval. To stare at someone is 
equivalent to saying, "I'm better than you" or 'I 
don't approve of what you're domg."* 

A word of caution about interpreting eye 
contact: the rules for appropriate eye contact 
vary with sex, class^ age, and culture. So, when 
another person avoids looking at you, for 
example, he or she may actually be frightened, 
embarrassed, depressed; or nervous or may 
simply belong to an ethnic group with different 
visual customs. For example, black children are 
taught to lower their eyes a^s a sign of respect 
for teachers and rtiinisters. 

r. 

Gestures 

We use many different kinds of body 
movements lo support our verbal 
communication^Some of these movements are 
conventional gestures such as a head nod for 
"yes." Other movements are unique to an 
Individual or a situation (for exaimple, a 
fraternity's secret handshake). Body movements 
serve two basic purposes for communication: 
they help to clarify the speaker's ideas or they • 
express emotions and attitudes. Descriptive 
gestures help to iMustrate objects or actions 
that are difficult to explain with words alone. 
, You might use descriptive gestures tVv^ 
demonstrate how tp kick a football, how to hold 
a baby, or how to eat with chopsticks. Gestures 
might also help you to tell someone how long 
■ the fish was that got away, how tall a basketball 
player is, or how you harrowly avoided an^ 
accident. 

Most gestures associated with emotion are 
spontaneous and are not primarily intended to 
communicate. When y^u are tense, you may run 
your fingers through your hair, clutch the arms 
of .the Chair, play with an obji^ct, or MfeMt*t6out 
aimlessly. Some gestural mes;s^ages about 
emotlon'are sent deliberately— clapping to show 
approval or shaking your fist in anger. 

Condescending gestures— such as patting the 
head of a mentally^retarded-adtilt— will damage 
a relationship. 

Tojuching 

Touching Is another vvay we use our bodies to.. 
^ communicat^. Greetings, farewells, and 
congratulatipns usually include physical 
contact. Touch^may also be used to attract 
somegoe^'s attention so that you can begin a 



Communicating with a Mentally 
Retarded Person 



The effects of mental retardation iff^peech and 
language development may be so mild that the 
^ person has no speech problems or only minor 
articulation errors; or the effects may be so 
severe that the person will never develop 
functional speech. 

Some people who lack expressive language 
(ability to speak, write, or gesture) have 
receptive language (ability to understand what is 
said to them). 

Assess your protege's or client's verbal skills 
with^an open mind. If the person has riormal 
skills, you may not need to adjust your usual 
communication style. But if there are 
limitations, you must make <9Xtra efforts so that 
the protege will understand the issue and so 
that you will understand his or her point of view. 

To avoid simply imposing your views on a 
retarded person, you need to take the time to 
explain and to listen. 

Work with the person's parents, teachers, and 
social yyork^fs, and with the advocacy staff for 
suggestions on effective methods of 
communication. Being consistent with others 
who Interact with the person will help him or her 
Jearn. ^ 

Some mentally retarded people have 
communication problems because their 
environments are limited. You will help them 
gain language ability and social interaction 
skills by Jetting them experience many normal 
activities. . 

TIPS 

1. Try to keep your surroundings free from 
distractions. Remove any unnecessary 
objects in the area and keep background 
noise to a minimum. For example, turn off 
the radio and shut the window to reduce 
street sounds. 

If the person is too distracted by things 
happen^ng in the room, you may need to 
move to another room or change location 
within the room. For example, in a busy 
coffee shop you might move to an Isolated 
corner or sit with your backs to the activity. 



2. Establish eye contact before you begin to 
speak, and nr>air1tain it as long as possible. 

Say the person's name often. ' 

Touch th^ person lightly on the arm or 
shoulder when you seem to be Losing his or 
her attention. It may be necessary to move 
the face of a severely mentally retarded or 
highly distractible person toward you. 

3. Speak expressively with appropriate 
gestures, facial expressions, and body 
movements. These nonverbal cues add 
Information that make your Ideas easier to 
understand. Far exartiple, when you sa,y, 
**Let's go eat," to a person with a limited 

I understanding of speech, you might gesture 
spooning food into your mouth. 

4. Communicating with a person who does not 
have expressive language and who does riot 
seem to respond to what you say require? 
frequent sensory cues. For example, mimic 
the activity you are talking about with 
gestures, physically move the person's 
hands, head, orleet to perform the activity 
you are describing, and try fo get eye 
contact. Touch, hug, and pat In ord^r to 
guide and affirm, combining these cues^wlth 
the appropriate verbal comments. Resist 
your Impulse to stop talking. Even If there Is 
no apparent response, hear||)g your speech 
Is good training for the retarded person. 

5. Speak slowly and clearly, but don't 
exaggerate the Inflecj^ipn or tone of your 
voice. ExaQgeration^a^ll attention to 
themselves rather than to what you are 
saying and are distracting and confusing. 

6. Speak in **here and now" concrete terms, 
iaive specific examples and demonstrate 
whenever possible. Instead of saying> *1t's 
time to clean up" say, ''Wash your hands in 
the bathroom now." Refer to *'chair" instead 
of "furniture"; "apple" Instead of "fruit";* . 
"Mrs. Smith" Instead of "your teacher." 

7. Emphasize key words. For example, say, 
"Please bring me the blue glass." 

Repeat Important statements, and use 
different words If the listener does not^ 
understand. ^ 



8. Be positive in giving directions. In^stead of 
saying *Don't kick," say, 'I'd like ydu'tp '^^ 
keeb your feet oh the ffoor/Mn this way you . 
give the person a goal rather than calling 
attentibri •ro.Tand possibly reinforcing) 
inappropriate behavior. 

Q.^ Give directibns irrimediately before the 
activity to be performed and avoid Irsts of 
things to do: If you say before you go jnto a 
restaurant, 'Vyhen.we get in (hve restaurant, 
you will first need to wash your, hands, then^^^ 
come back to the fable and unfold your 
napkin . . the retarded person may not 
remember and act on these*directions 
without prompting. Instead, give thp. 
•directions one at a tinri'e when you Want the 
.task'pecform^d. 

10, Check frequently jo be sure the person is^ . 
understanding. It is pointless to ask, "Dcr 

*yoy understand?" Instead, ask the (person to 
repeat what you have s^id or ask a q.uj9StJon 
that'reljuirvfes a^specific anewer, such as^ . 
••What are you supposed to do tomorrpwT'^ • 

11. Ask open-ended arid $Jther-or questions ' . 
rather than questions that can be answered 
with yes or no. Retarde^d people have a 
tendency to say yes wheti given a choice of. 
yes or no, so such a response does not ^ 
necessarily give you the right information. 
Instead, let the person describe a situation 

or give a choice of answers neither which ^ 
is obviously the right one. Be sgre the 
alternatives you give cover all the possible 
sftuations. . ' 

Examples 

yes-no question , ^ • 

Did the man bite your arm? 
(the response will likely be yes) 

open-ended question ^ 

TeH me what happened this morning, 
(the person must describe. the situation) 

either-or questions 

Did this problem happen today or 
yesterday?- 

Are you talking^about a man or ^vyomsTn?^ 

(neither alternative is obviously better; 
therefore the choice the person makes 
is likely to be accurate) * . 
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Dc>n't. pretend to understand. Itjs better to 
ask tKS person to repeat what 'he or she has . 
said several times than to agree wilh 
something you<ion*t understand. mYou may 
be unpleasantly surprised whpn you find out * 
what .you-. have agreed to!) Say, •'Teil^me 
again/' If you dofiM get a.completely. ' * ^ 
Understandable answer, 'build from a 
parti-cular point you can cdnfirfn. For ^ 
example, ask, "Am | getfing this right? This 
morning someone bit ygunarm." ^ 

Sfijie, nod, and lean forward while th« ' 
s^Rfter is talking. TheSe signs that you are 
interested encourage the person to 
c6ntinue. 

Be prepared to wait. The person with mental 
retardation rnay function slowly. Do not 
anticipate the speaker's response and finish 
SBntences for him or her. Sometimes . 
suggesting a key word the speaker is having, 
^trouble with will help the speaker keep 
going, but retarded people need to gaj/i 
experience and confidence in their own 
speech. 

Vyhen you note signs of fatigue, irritability, 
Of disinterest, 4t is a good idea-to change 
activities, slow down, make the task- simpler, 
or take a break. One such sfgnls increased 
d^stractibility. Another sign is continued 
repetitfon of a response when it is no longer 
appropriate (for example, **want to go 
home," *ljme to go home," ''want to go 
home' 
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Don*t.give a choice if you are not sincere, * 
Fol( example, .don'> say, *^Wpuld you like, to 
come with me?''>iijhe pers^ must gawith 
you^ Instead say, 'lleif^go oppk to tfrfe-^^^ 
^ttage no\y.^' Giving choices when tTiere 
are real options is good, though, because it ' 
reinforces decision-maKjng. For example, 
sayy *'Would yoiji like to come with me or 
would you like to st^y at school?" 

Sgmetimes tHe speech or heavier of a 
retarded 'person will be bizarre or otherwise 
Inappropriate. The reason may be either lack 
of irfformation and social skills or desire to 
get^att^ntion. How you respond will depend 
in part on 'the reason. 



It is Important correct Inappropriate 
speech or behavior resulting from lack of 
information. If you don't correct It you are 
essentially giving your approval and 
increasing the^ likelihood that It will happen 
again. For example, if a retarded person on 
a public busv begins to pat a stranger, t>ry1o 
divert the retarded person's. attention and 
break the chain of events^ You might do this 
by saying, '**Please bring nr\e my purse." 
Then explain with empathy and with regafd 
for the person's self-esteem what the / 
appropriate behavior Is. For exafnple,/say, 
*That little girl you were touching is pretty, 
isn't she? But people don't touch each other 
until they are good friends. See how all the 
other people on the bus are holding their 
hands in their laps." 

If the Inappropriate behavior or speech is 
^attention-getting, ignore it and direct the 
person to an appropriate topic or task. You 
might walk away, continue with what you 
are doing, repeat what you tvave be^en 
asking, or ask the person to do something 
that will interrupt the behavior or speech.' 

Give the person abundant attention when he 
or- she behaves and speaks appropriately to 
din>inish the need for negative attention. 

18. Treat adults with mental retardation as 
adults, not asT^fiildren. Use theirproper 
namesr, and show respect when you 

X Introduce them to others. Consider the 
varying degrees of respect conveyed by the 
following introductions:' 

"This is Billy. He's retarded." 

•This is Billy." 

"I'd like you to meet Bill Brown." 

' When you praise an adult, do It 
appropriately. *'You did a fine job" is 
certainly more appropriate for an adult than 
"That's a good boy." Avoid talking down to 
a retarded adult. 

19. Talkifo the mentally retarded person, not 
.about him or her^. No matter what the 
person's level of understanding, it is rudeHo 

' discuss a f)erson when he or she is present'. 
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CofTirnunicating with a Hearing 
Jmpaired Person . 

Although some hearing impaired people 
possess adequate speech for basic social 
expression, those with profound hearing losses 
often do not learn tb speak intelligibly. Thus, 
maYiy deaf persons use written or manual 
communication ^s a supplement to or substitute 
for speeoh. 

The term manual communicatlbn refers 1o 
, several systegis in which hand or body 
movements represerft ideas, objects, actions, 
etc. If an idea cannci^ be expressed through 
manual signs, it is fingerspelled. Fingerspelling 
consists of twenty-six handshapes that 
correspond to the twenty-six letters of the 
Rom?in alphabet. Fingerspelling differs from 
sign language, which uses hand movements for 
words and phrases rather thart single letters. To 
aid them in understanding the speech of others, 
hearing impahecf people may rely on visible 
' speech cues, facial expressions, and gestures, ^ 
as y/ell as the language and situational context. 
This method of using vision to partially 
compensate for hearing loss is called 
'speec/7read/ng (formerly called lipreading), ^ 

Whatever special communication techniques 
your protege or client employes, there are several 
things you can do to make your communication 
more effective. 

TIPS • ^ 

1. The room should be sufficiently quiet to 
permit your voice to be heard with little 
difficulty. If there- is background noise, such 
as footsteps; ^onver^atl6nal babbit, traffic 
rumbling by, loud, heating and cooling units, 
minimize it as much as possible (close 
windows, turn off furnaces, move to a 
quieter room)* Background noise.may 
present the hearing impaired person from 
using reslxjual hearing. Echo is less of a ^ 

, problem in small rooms and in rooms with 
carpet and drapery. 

.2. Position yourself cllrectly in front of the 
person to whom you are speaking, rather 
than behind or to the side of him or her. 
; ' Keep*the distance between you as small as 
possible. Speechreading is easiest af five 
' feet of less."^ 
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3. Try not to stand in front of a light source (for 
example, a window). Light behind you may 
throw shadows on your faCe and distort the 
normal movements of your rriouth. Tfte light 
should shine on your face rather th'an in the ' 
eyes of the person attempting to uTiderstand 
you. 

4. Establish eye contact before you begin to 
speak. You may need to attract your 
listener's attention with a light touch on the 
arm or shoulder. 

5. Provide a'clear view of your face. Avoid 
actions which hide your mouth and reduce 
the accuracy of speechre^piding: res.ting your 
head on your hand, turning your head, , 
waving your hands, smoking, chewing, and 
holding things in front of your face. Certain 
physical features can ajso affect 

' speechreading. A moustache or beard may 
hinderspeechreading tiy partially obscuring 
the mouth; lipstick may define the lips and 
enhance speechreading. 

6. Speak clejirly but naturally. Use your normal 
' speed and loudness level unless asked to 

change. Speakers sometimes use a very 
* slow rate,-exaggerate their mouth 
movements, or shout, hoping to improve 
understanding. AoYually, these efforts are 
more confusing than ftelpfyl. 

7. Speak expressively; use gestures, facial 
expression, and body movements to convey 
mood and feeling. Deaf persons may 
misunderstand figures of sp^eech ("the foot 
of a mountain"), puns, and sarcasm because 
they aannot hear the accompanying 
variations in tone, inflection, and stress. 
Thus, shrugging your shoulders, raising your 

^ eyeljFows^^rs^ fist may relay an 

idea more accurately than words alone. 
Avoid exaggerated gestures, iK^wever, 
because these distract the attention of the 
speechread€>r from the basic point of 
focus— the face. 

8. Use short, simple, complete sJlitences. 
Keep your language precise and concrete, 
rather than abstract. A genera) term such as 
"food" is more abstract than the word 

\ "apple/' which refers to a specific fruit. 
Abstract words have vague meanings (for 
example, "nourishment in solid form"), 
which aVe difficult for the hearing impaired 
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person to grasp. V/ords which have many 
different meanings, such as 'great/' 
^'down/* and "over," are also confusing to 
the hearing impaired inp+vidual. 

9. Repeat" key v^ords and statements and avoid * 
changing the subject abruptly. Check 
comprehension frequentjy by asking ^ 
questions or asking the listener to repeat 
what you have said. Deaf persons may 
pretend to understand when they do not 
(just as many hearing people do). When a 
hearing impaired person joins a group, make 
sure he or she knows the subject being 
talked about. 

10. When a hearing impaired individual has 
difficulty understai;Kjjng an important point, 
rephrase the idea rather than repeat the 
same words. Only one third of English 
sounds are visible to the speechreader. 
Words such as "king" and **her" cannot be 
sjDeechread because they contain sounds 
which are product by hidden movements 
inside tOe mouth. Many of the sounds which 
are visi^ble are homophenous; that is, they 
look exactly like one or two other sounds. 
Therefore, the words "Pete/* "beet," 
"megn," "bead," "bean," and "meat" appear 
the samjB to the speechreader. 

11. If your^rlisteher is able to use some residual 
'hearing, you may find it useful to lower your 
pitch somewhat. A high pitched voice 
(usually a woman's voice) is more difficult to 
understand. ^ 

12. Lacking the auditory feedback we use to 
monitor our own voices, the severely hearlrig 
impaired person may develop speech which 

' ■ is excessively loudrWgh pitched, 

monotonous, breathy, and gasak If you have 
difficulty understanding a hearing impaired 
speaker, ask an open-ended jw'eatichi (for 
example, "Would you tell nqp^bout your. 
. family?"). A lengthy answer may give you 
time to become accustomed to the person's 
speech and language patterns. When you 
cannot understand a statement, ask the 
person to repeat or elaborate on what he or 
she has said. If this fails, ^ gestural or 
written mode of communication may be 
more effective than speech. 

13. Do not assume that a deaf person's 
communication problems indicate a lack of 



intelligence. A profound hearing loss 
disrupts language acquisition to such an 
' extent that deaf adults rarely have the verbal 
skills of a hearing lO-year-old child. The 
most obvious deficits in the language of the^ 
hearing impaired are a limited vocabulary 
and difficulty with syntax (arranging words 
into sentpnces). Reasoiis often cited for 
these problems are a lack of language 
stimulation and the fact that the syntactic 
rules of American Sign Language are quit^ 
flifferent from the rule^ of English. 

14. If-you know.any sign language, ask the 
person with, whom you are talking if he or 
she would ukb^ for you to use it. Some 
people prefer to communicate through 
speech alone. Even if both of you agree to 
use signs, you may have difficulty 
communicating if you have learned different 
systems. Sign systems currently used In the' 
United States include: American Sign 
Language (ASL), Systematic Sign Language, 
Signing Exact English, Seeing Essential 
English, Linguistics of Visual English, 
Signed English, and Manual English. 

15. If your protege or client oommunicates 
primarily through signs amd fingerspelling, 
and you are not familiar with this method, 
an interpreter may be necessary. An 
interpreter simply translates the 
conversation; he or she does not think or 
answer for the hearing impaired person. 
When using an interpreter, look at your 
protege or Client and carry on the 
conversation as if talking to a pers'on with 
normal hearing. 

16. Watch for signs of fatlgi4,e in your listener. 
Following a conversation r$quires greatei; 
effort on th-e part of a heari% impaired 
individual, and the stress may make him or 
her tired, irritable, and tepse. In addition, 
tinnitus, a noisejDr ringing in the ears, may 
be so annoying that it increases fatigue. 



Communicating witli a Visually 
Impaired Person - 



Most people find it obvious that a disability 
which affects speech or hearing will Interfere 
serlously^ with. effective comnnunlcatlon. The 
effect of a visual Impalrnnent, however, nnay not 
be so obvious. Harold Krents Is an attorney who 
was blinded at age 9. Krents, who was the 
Inspiration for the play and film, Butterflies Are 
Free, ha^ found that some people speak to 
blind persons as if they werp unable to speak or. 
h^ar normally. People may.6)caggerate theiif 
pronurK:iation, shout, or whisper In front of a 
blind persoh. 

TIPS 

1. Introduce a blind person itjst as you woljid 
anyone else. It fs inappropriate and also 
unnecessary to say, for example, *'Thls Is 
Jim Jones. Jim is blind." 

2. Use words such as 'MooR" and ''see" 
comfortably. These words are a part of 
English vocabulary and It Is unnatural to 
avoid using them. 

3. When approaching a person with:! visual 
handicap^ always state yopr namer Unless 
he or she knows you well, do not expect a 

. blind person to be able to identlfy^you by 
your voice, especially In.noisy surroundings; 

•4. Let the person with a visual problem know 
when you are about to leave. Do not walkv 
away without saying anything. 

5. If the person you are talking to has some 
limited vision, do not stand with your back 
to a window. The glare ma^^^be 
uncomfortable and cause eye fatigue for the 
person who has some vision. 

6. A visually handicapped person may need 
verbal cues to help compensate for the loss 
of information usually obtained from facial 
expressions, gestures, and body movements. 
For example, persons with normal sight 
know when a question is directed toward 
ttiem becdus6 the speaker looks at them. A . 
blind person may not realize that a question 
is meant for him or her unless you preface it 
with his or her name C*Bob, what Is your 
address?"). 



7. We normally |udge whether a person is 
paying attention by the amount of eye 
contact used. When speaking to a person 
with a vIsHjal handlcap,jepeat his or her- 
name often and ask questions to be sure he 
or she is "with'' you. 

8. Vision Impairment does not necessarily 
mean a lack of Intelligence, Be cautious in 
making assumptions and evaluations.' 
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Communicating with a Physically 
Handicapped Person 



The majority of people who have motor damage, 
especially those with cerebral pafsy, h^ve mild 
to moderate communication difficulties. 
Damage to the central nervous system may 
liiterfere with the production of speech sounds 
and with^the rhythm and rate of S'peech' The 
most common characteristics of motor speech 
disorders are Imprecise production of conaonant'^ 
sounds, slow effortful speech, and difficulty in 
control of pitch and iQudness. When muscle 
function Is Impaired, speech may be 
ac'companied^by facial distortions, drooling, and 
random body movements, ^ 

These^behaviors often distract listeners and 
make'them feel uncomfortably you may have to 
make a conscious effort to pay attention to 
what the speaker is saying. Also, the pfiysical 
tension associated with speaking and the^ 
difficulty in being understood often discourage 
h3ndicapped people from ahempting to 
communicate; to overcome this reluctance, y6u 
need to be accepting, relaxed, and interested. 

Severely physically handicapped people tnay not . 
be able to commiKiicate effectively with speech. 
As a supplement to or substitute for speech, 
these people may use one of the more than one 
hundred existing nonspeech systems. These 
nonspeech modes Include sign language, 
pantomime, Morse code, communication boards 
(symbols printed on paper, cardboard, plastic, 
Masonite, or plywood), rnanipulatable symbols, 
drawn or written symbols, machine-generated 
speedh, braille, and adapted electric typewriters. 

The effect of the rhotor disability itself may be 
increased by hearing loss, mental retardation, 
defective oral sensation, seizures, perseveration, 
hyperactivity, distractibility, or psychological 
problems. 



TIPS 



When you meet a person with an unfamiliar 
disability, you may have to consciously 
avoid staring. A^Jhe same time, it- is a - . 
mistake, to avoid eye corttact because you 
feel uncomfortable. Instead, look at the 
person in the same way you look at a 
nondlsabled person, with eye contact and a 
smile or greeting. 



2. SpeechJntelMgibility of a person wit+i a 
motor speech disorder will often Improve 
after you become accustomed to the 
distorted speech pat^tern. You can obtain a 
good sam^ple of^e [person's speech by 
asking a question which requires a lengthy 
answer (for example, "What do you enjoy 
doing?") or by halving him or her read aloud. 

3. Allow a long response time from someone 
who has a motor speech disorder A 
physical disability may increa§e the time 
needed to initiate speech, 

"J 

Do not be offended If a person, who speaks 
with some physical tension seems reluctant 
to converse. This may be because of the 
great effort the person expends in order to 
speak. Encourage the person to speak and 
create an accepting atmosphere by using^ 
eye^contact, smiling, leaning forward, and 
nodding. 

5. If the person uses a nonspeech ^ 
communication system, become acquainted 
with the way the system works and benefits. 
If you have reservations about nonvocal 
communication, you are likely to cpnvey this 

• attitude to the handicapped person. If, on 
the other hand, you are willing tcr accept the 

- nonvOcal method as a functional meang^of 
Communicating, you will convey your 
respect to your protege or client. This can 
only enhance your relationship with him or 
her 

6. Respect the personal space of a person ^rt/ith 
a physical handicap. You must be close 
enough to be easily seen and heard, but 
realize that a person with a physical 
handicap may not be able to protect his or 
her personal space. Personal space includes 
any equipment an individual uses; leaning 
on a person's wheelchair, for example, is 
rud^nd may even seem threatening. 

7. If the handicapped person must remain 
seated, try to.sit also so that you carl 
maintain the same eye level. Even if you* 
maintain a comfortable distance, you may 
still appear to be threatening and dominant 
-if you stand. This is the teacher-pupil or 
boss-employee position/^ 
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8. Be sensitive about touching someone with a 
neurological handicap. A pat on the back or 
hug is a'pleasan-t.^ipsitive experience for 
most people, but for someone with 
neurological damage, an'bther person's 

* touch may. be irritating or even frightening. 
Thi^ddes npt mean that y.ou should avoid 
touching completely; just move slowly so 
you don't startle the person and use firm , 
pressure (a light touch may tickle). 

9; To keep the attention of a hyperactive or 
distractible person, call the person's name 
frequently o\ touch him or her on the arm or 
shoulfler. If the person cannot focus ^ 
attention on oae activity, limit the number of 
distractions, such as unnecessary furniture 
and equipment, bright, patterned wallpaper 
or carpet, or an uncovered wfndow. 

10, If you -note signs of fatigue, anxiety, 

irritability, or disintpcest, change activities, 
slow down, make the task simpler, or take a 
break. Perseveration (the continued 
repetitioff of a response when it Is no longer 
appropriate) is likely to occur when an 
individual is tired, when situations change 
rapidly, or when a task is top difficult, 

11., Physica^handicaps and speech disorders do 
not mean a lack of intelligence. Focus on 
the person's abilities, not disabilities. ^ 



Session Three, Part Five 

Communicating with Developmentally 
Disabled People 



Purpose 



To give advocates skHls Jn communicating vvith people who 
have communication handicaps 



Method 
Materials 



Trainer's presentation ^nd group discussion. 

Copies for group members of the tips on the specific 
disabilities you will cover 

Optional: >^udio or video materials to simulate. and explain 
handicaps ' 



Trainer's 
presentation 
and group 
discussion 

Tipshn 

communicating 
witti tiandi- 
capped' 
people 

15-30 minutes 
for each 
disability 



All of the general principles about communication presented 
so far In the training apply to communication with 
handicapped people. But when there are particoiar 
communication handicaps, such as mental retardation, 
hearing or vision impairments, or motor spjTech disorders, 
there are some special way? to facilitate communication. 

The basic procedure for all four sets of tips (mental 
retardation, hearing impairment, vision ^impgiirment, and 
physical handicap) is the same: 

Hand' out jcopies of the tips on the specific disability 
you will be covering. 

Give the group about 5 minutes to read the tips. 

Read the tips aloud, one at a time, and demonstrate pr 
illustrate each point. 

Invite participation and questions from the advocates. 

These tips basically provide information on things advocates 
can do to communicate effectively. But ^6 gain skill in using 
the techniques, advocates need practice as well as 
information. You need to maKe the tips concrete and 
relevant to their own^ experience and to involve them in 
thinking of applications of the facts so that they .\*ill^be 
ready to practice, \ , ' 

Suggestions for specific ways to involve tralneei$1n the 
discussion are given below for a few of the tips on ments^ 
retardation. You can use similar techniques for involving 
trainees as you go over the other tips on mental retardation 
and other communication handicaps, in addition, ^ome 
general suggestions for involving,trainees ar'e given in the 
tips for communicating with hearing impaired, visually 
impaired, or physically handicapped persons. 
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Tips on 

communicating 

with a 

'mentally 

retarded 
* » 

person 

15-30 minutes 



If you are following the recommendecj schedule for training 
and matching volunteers that Is given in "Tips for Trainers/' 
most of the group participants will have had some contact 
with their clients or proteges, so they should have plenty of 
questiorts and examples. 

Encourage them to raise questions regarding their own 
encounters with disabled people by asking, "Has anyone 
here experienced this type of situation?'* as you go over the 
tips. Ask them also to add tips td the lists on the basi$ of 
their experience if they have some ideas not included here. 

Tip #1. Ask advocates to look around the room you are in to 
see Whether there would be ways to minimize distractions in 
this setting. t> 

Tip #2. Demonstrate by touching the arm of one of the group 
' members. Ask one o^ them to demonstrate turning the face 
of a person toward them and getting eye contact. Let each 
person practice with the person sifting next ta him or her. 

Tip tf3. Ask a group member to illustrate speaking^first 
nonexpressively and then expressively the words, 'M drove 
my friend's little sports car today." ^ 

Tip #4. Ask an advocate to play the role of a low verbal 
person learning the task of folding a piece of paper In half, 
then in half again, as one might fold a four-panel brochure. 
First demonstrate the task. Then manipulate the person's 
arms and. hands to do the job. Be sure to give verbal 
directions wfiiTe demonstrating and giving sensory cues. 

Tip #5. Demonstrate by rereading the tip with exaggerated 
inflections and excessively slow speech. 

Tip #6. Ask an advocate what one might say instead of, 
"Cet's get dressed now." 

Illustrate or demonstrate the remaining tips in similar ways. 



Tips on 

communicating 
with a 
hearing 
impaired 
person ^ 

15-30 minutes 



Borrow a record from the publiclibrary, speech and hearing 
clinic, or the educational service center that simulates what 
a heariri'g impaired person hears. Two such records are: 

1. "Getjing Through: A Guide to Better Under9tanding of 
the Hard of Hearing" 

(Zenith Radio Corporation) 

2. "How They Hear" t 
(Oordon N. Stowe & Associates, 3217 Doolittle Drive, 
Northbrook, IL 60062 $11.00) 

Playing such a cecord will help advocates understand 
hearing impairmefits an'd the necessity of minimizing their 
problems by following the suggestions in the tips. 

Then review each of the tips, illustrating, or demonstrating 
where possible. 
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Tips on The vision loss arid its cdnsequences for pommunication 

^communicating can be simulated by using blindfolds. You can illustrate the 

\yith a tips by having one actvocate role play a blind person and two 

visually advocates role play people with normal sipht, one whom ther 

impaired ' ■ blind person knows and one to whorp he or she will be 

penson * introduced. The three, after introductions, should ojake 

, plans to go to a restaurant together, ^rrangfhg a date, place, 

15 mmutes ^^^^^ transportation, and asking eafct> other's 

preferences about type of food and expense (or use any 
other role play situation that requires the interaction of three 
people). 

Aher the three role players have completed their 
arrangements for going out to eat, discuss as a group how 
and when they used some of the suggestions in the tips,. 
The persor) who played a blind person can tell how. he'or she 

felt at, different times during the conversation. For example, ^ ' ' 
when was he or she uncomfortable, which cues from the 
other speakers helped the most, did they ever overdo the 

cu^s and create feelings of ineptness? Group members wf\p ^ 
observed the role play can contribute their observations 

also. * , * 

Tips on These tips are harder to demonstrate and illustrate than the • . 

communicating tips on other disabilities because it is hard to simulate a r 

with a motor speech disorder without seeming to ridicule iind * \ 

physically because the tips suggest appropriate attitudes and 

handicapped responses rather than overt behavior Therefore, you wyl * 

person ^ pybably have to rely primarily on reading over the tips and 

, , encouraging questions ajid discussion. 

15 minutes v w ^ 

If you have invited a communication specialist to this 

training session, he or she may demonstrate at this time ^ 
V . some of the nonspeech modes of comnrrunication, such as 

communication boards and machine-genrfrated speech. Or 

you may do such a^demonst'ration yourself. For example, . / _ r 

some people with severe motor speech disorders use the ^ 

"Speal< and SpelT developed by Texas Instruments. The 

person presses one of the letters on a keyboard and the 

appropriate letter is vocalized by the machine. The person 

thereby spells out each word of a sentence. Such a 

demonstration will (1) show the group how effectively a 

severely disabled persbn can overcome a speech disorder, 

and (2) help the people in the group get used to the idea of 

nonspeech commdnlcation." , 

*M Learned" When you have completed the presentation and.discussion ^ 

Statements of tips on commurlicating with developmentally disabled 

people, bring the session to a-close by asking the group to 
share "Ueamed"^atements, See *'Tips for Trainers" .for 
directions. ^ . 

Before adjourning, hand out copies of the background 
materials on effective conriniunicatlon, yJrjy^Land.honv^rbal . , . 
communication, and listening skills and"^uggest that group 
members read this mat*erlal at home, -j . 



5 minutes 
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Listener Reportses 



Passive Listening 

1. Nonverbal signals 

a. head nodding 

b. smiling / 

y c. leaning forward 

^. Verbal signals 
* a. "I see" 

b. "really^ 

c. "yes" 

d. "mm-hmm" 



.Dialogue Sustaining 

Respond with "I'd like to hear 
more about that'* or say "arid" or 
"but" using a questioning 
inflection to encourage "the 
speaker to continue. 

Speaker J was plannfn^ to get a 
Job . . . ! 

Listener but? 

Speaker But my mother doesn't 
have timejto drive me to 
work. 



Echoing 

Restate what the speaker has 
said using the speaker's own 
words. 

Speaker i feel scared when I 
meet new people. 
Everyone stares at' me. 

Listener You feel scaced when 
you meet new people 
and they stare at you. 



Active Listening 

Describe the emotion the speaker 
seems to be experiencing. . 
Lead-In phrases to use are: "You 

seem to really feel 

"It sounds as U you feel : 

right now." \ 

Speaker Everybody tells me what 
to do. I wish I could do 
what I wanL 

Listener I gather you are pretty 
irritated rltfht now. 



Paraphrasing 

Restate what the speaker has 
said using your own words. 

Speaker No matter what I do my 
teacher puts me down. I 
"guess I can't do - 
anything right! 

Listener Am 1 getting this right? 
You feel that nothing 
you do pleases your 
teacher. 
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APPEUIMX B 



Information contained in 'this section further defines "communication 

( 

competence," details the functions of communication, and provides 
both a planning matrix for classroom comnunication activities and 

several sample exercises for implementing the functions. 

I 

• Communication Competencies 

I 

• Communication Functions * 

t Classroom Communication Activity Matrix 
% Sample Lessons Using the Functions^ 
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COM>rUNICATION COMPETENCE 



\^lien people work to develop communication competence they are concerned with 

"putting language to work." for them in the following ways:, (1) enlarging the ir 

repertoire of communication^ acts; (2) selecting criteria for making choices from 
the repertoire; (3) implementing the communication acts chosQn; and (A) evaluating 
the effectiveness of communication employed. 

REPERTOIRE OF COMMUNICATION ACTS: To be effective comanunicator s » students must be 
flexible actors. They must be able to perform a range of' communication acts 
required by the conversation, the people, the setting, and the task~a t-hand . Their 
repertoire should include all five communication functions , i.e., all possible ways 
to control, feel, inform, imagine and ritualize. Ou^ repertoire goal is to e^cpand 
the repertoire of communication acts which students can employ in a variety of 
communication situations. 

SELECTION CRITERIA: Communication effectiveness is based on the appropriateness 
of what people say. The competent, communicator carefully weighs the factors of 
ttie communication situation: (1) the participants — the people involved in communi- 
cation; (2) setting — the time and place of the communication event; (3) topic — . 
the subject matter of communication; and (A) task — the goal or purpose of communi- 
cation. Our selection goal is to provide' an opportunity for students to identify 
and sharpen the criteria they u^e in choosing communication acts. 

IMPLEMENTING CHOICES: Once people have made communication choices for a particular 
situation, they must possess skills to carry their choices, into action. If they 
have decided that a carefully phrased suggestion, coupled with several justifi- 
cations, is appropriate for a sister who. is in a real jam, they must be prepared 
to execute that communication plan. Our implementation goal is to students 
a variety of situations hel|>ful in giving them practice in imp 1 erne ntil^j^ their ^ 
choice or choices ot communication a^ts in situations. 

EVALUATING COMMUNICATION: People mvtet evaluate their communication in terms of its 
appropriateness to the communication \ontext and its satisfaction to themselves and 
others (Interpersonal effectiveness). These judgraent^s use feedback from others as 
well as Information from personal experiences. By evaluating each encounter In - 
terms of appropriateness and satisfaction,- we gain valuable information (criteria) 
for future conversations with others. The evaluation goal,- then, is to provide 
opportunities for students to. sharpen their critical awareness of self and others 
in moments of communication interaction C'Dld my plan work?" '*What would probably 
happen?" "How did the other person probably feel?"), ^ - 

awhile communication competence has four principal features — repertoire, selection, 
implementation, and evaluation — this does not mean -that it has rbw^ steps in 
an ordered sequence. All 'aispects of competence are operative in every moment of 
communication. Rather, each of these four .aspects provides a different focus for 
viewing the development of the student? s communicative competence — ^that is, each 
focuses attention, pedagoglcally , on different kinds of instruction intervention. 



COMMUNICATIOb^JUNCTIONS 



A number of theorists have sorted communication acts into five large families 
of communicSt ion functions which comprise the dominant uses of communication in 
contem{jorary life. The term "communicatyn'' .act or function indicates our 
concern ly^itT? body language and voice, as 
'♦(speech acts) . . • 



well as spoken and written words 



CONTROLLING 



FEELING 



INFORMING 



These are communication acts in which the participant s dominant 
function is to control behavior: for example, commanding, 
offering, suggesting, perm^^tting, threatening, warning, prohibiting 
contracting, refusing, bargaining, rejecting, acknowledging, 
justifying, persuading and arguing. 

These are communication acts which express and -respond to feelings 
and attitudes such as exclaiming, expressing a state or ^n 
' attitude , taunting, commiserating, tale--telling , blaming , dis- 
agreeing, and rejecting. 

These are communication acts in whic)j-^^^ .participants' function 
is to offer or seek information: for exampj^e,' stating information^, 
^questioning, Answering, justifying, naming, pc^inting ou^t an object, 
demonstrating, explaining, and acknowledging; 

These are communication acts which serve primarily to maintain 
social relationships and to facilitate social interaction such as 
greeting, taking leave, participating in verbal games (pat-a-cake) 
reciting, taking turns in cionversation, participating in culturally 
appropriate speech modes (for example » teasing, shocking, punning, 
praying, playing the dozens), and demonstrating culturally 
appropriate amenities. 

These are communication acts which cast the participants in 

. Imaginary situations and include creative behaviors such as role 
playing, fantasizing, speculating, dramatizing, theorizing, and 
storytelling, 

ALL communication functions involve both sendilng and receiving in conversations — 
a person bofch initiates and responds according to basic communication functions. 



RITUALIZING 



IMAGINING 
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CLASSROOM COMMUNICATION ACTIVITY^ MATRIX 

FIVE PURpqsES (Functions ) of- communication^ 

Feeling Controlling Inforn]ing Imagining 



R.epertoire: 

S^election: 

Dnp 1 emen t a t ion : 

Evaluation: 



R: 
S: 
I: 
E. It 



R: 

S: 
I: 



S 
I 
E 



R 
S 
I 
E 



Sr 
I: 
E: 



S: 
I: 
E: 



R: 
S: 
I: 
E: 



R: 
E: 



R 
■S 
I 
E 



R: 
S: 
It 
E: 



Ritualizing 



R: 
S: 
I: 
E: 



R: 
S: 
I: 
E: 



R: 
S: 
I: 
E: 



R 
S 
I 
E 



* All communication functions involve both sending and receiving in conversations 
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Source: ' Ruby Taylor^ 

Lafayette High School ' , 

Ballwin, Missouri • . » . . . 

Primary Function: Informing 

Objectives: Giving And following verbal directions ^ 

Materials: Two identical sets of various shaped forms . (May be made of 

wood or paper •) . . ^ 

X , _ . . • • 

Procedures: Two students are seated back-to-back and each given a set of 

J various sloped forms or objects. Th? sChdent follpw a sequenced 

pattern of interaction. Have student A build something using 
. all of the objects, then begin the exercise. First : ^Student A 

describes the model to student B, wft^ cannot see iJftat was constructed 
and must bj^ild an identical model fo^-lowing the or^l instructions 
without any verbal response. Second CQn.tinue theyexefcise while 
allowing B to ask questions, and A to respond with ^yemir' or "no" - 
answers only. Third : Contirtue with unrestricted verbal' inter- 
action between. A and B. Fourth ; Allow B Co see A's ^ully- 
constructed model and receive help from A. ' 

Place other students where they can, watch and discuss the process 
, they^ are observing. 

Que^ions/Follow-up : 

1. What kind of information does B need from A to build the 
model? (Selection) ~" . ♦ ' 

2. How did B know which ob:)jpct to pi^ace in i^sition?/' (Implementation) 

♦ H Have you been in similar situations-'-trying to give instructions 

(•or receive information) without feedback? (Repertoire) • 

4. How could you Improve the situation you are observing? (Eval^a- 
: tlon) 1 • . 

5. What are some suggestions which would be helpful to student A 
or B? (Impleraentation/Repertolre/Selection) 

6. What are; the advantages of active involvement in* the process of 
informing? (Evaluation) , 

* 7. How could you apply what *you have seen to a situation such as 

directing a new student to a particular classroom in your school? 
(Repertoire/Implement at ion/Select ion) » 
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Source: Joy McClintock 

Seminole Higli School 
Seminole, Florida^ 

■ V 

HEY, IT'S m TURN! . '\ 

Primary Function: Ritualizing ' ^ 

f 

Objectives: Performing and evaluating turn-taking behaviors in conversations 
and gi^oup , discussions, - ^ 

* 

Discussion: Turn-taking is defined^ cues, both verbal and nonverbal, that 

participants use in an ini^eraction for the appropriate sequencing ^ 
of messages. ... 

The cues are divided into turn*^elding cues, turn-requesting cues, and those ? 
kinds of regulating cues given b^ a listener when he or she agrees or disagrees; 
with the speaker without wanting to take' the floor (sometimes called back- 
r channeling) . \^ 

Example of turn-taking cue : intonation 'at the end of a sentence indicating 
the person is finished speaking. 

Example of turn-requesting cue : head nods indicating the person wants to talk. 

Example of backchann^llng cue ! a smile which reinforces the speaker and indicates 
the receiver understandsjwhat the speaker is trying to communicate and agrees 
.with what he/she is sayipg. ^ ' . 

Can you gj^ve other examples of "the kinds of cues that are used to' let others 
knpw when you wish to fiaye a "turn? ; 



1. 


What do you think? 


12. 


I'm fed up to here! 


2." 


Say that again. 


13. 


A clenched fist 


3. 


Huh? 


14. 


Slumping in a seat 


4. 


I don't understand. 


15. 


Catching another's eye 


5. 


Yes? 


\h. 


Signaling with the , eyes 


6, 


Go on. 


17. 


Cold stares 


7. 


I don't agree. 


18. 


Frowns 


.8, 


. t^o, that's not right! 


19. 


Knitted brows 


9. 


I agree completely! 


^0. 


Pout 


10. 


That's exactly right! 


21. 


Puckered mouth 


11, 


My point is. . . ^ 


22. 


Set (tight) lips 



erJc 



Some of the above^ are examples of verbal And some are nonverbal kinds of cues 
used to indicate turn-requesting; turn-taking; and backchanneling. 

Vocal cues are also -very important: the Inflection, the rate, the pitch, and 
the loudness or softness of the. voice are also indicators. For example, how 
does the voice change .when a person is asking a challenging q^festion? When 
the group members begin to reach agreement? When discussing the final solution? 
When there is a rising argument? ' 

Questions: Can you give an example ot how the phrase "What do you know about 



it? could J^e said to indica^p^e^both sarcasm and friendly acceptance? (R)* 

During a conversation between two people, what cues indicate to you when each ^ 
person wishes a' turn^at speaking? (R,S) 

\^at ctfes indicate turn-requesting? (R,S,I) . v 

\ > u • 

\ . o ^ 

Wiat kinds of cues do you see when one person is merely supporting the speaker, 
but does not wish to add * any comnients of his/hej- o\m7 ($,I,-E) 

Which <::ues did you find effective? Ineffective? (E) 

Wliich cues should not be used in social ^interaction and which cues are accept- 
able? (S,E). 

Would certain ways of getting the group's attention be inappropriate? (R,S,E) ^' 

Have two or more stucJents discuss a topic of jyirrent int^rfest. Follow up their 
conversation with a discussion of their ritualizing behaviors. Discuss some of 
the various ways the participants used verbal and nonverbal cues to indicate 
turn-taking, turn-requesting, and backchanneling . . ^ 

1. What cues did the class observe? (R,S) 

2. What cues were the participants aware of? (R,S) 

3. How could the participants been m^ore effective? (R,I,E) 
Consider the following questions: ( 

1. How would you get attention in a group that refused to d4t yon have a turn? 
(R,S,I,E) 

2. What might you do and how would you show disagreement with another idea in a 
group discussion? (R,S,I,E) 

3. What kinds of cues do you watch for when talking with another person? Facial 
expressions, head nodding, eye express ions? lS,E) 

4. What do you think it means when sdmeone rolls their eyes upwards? (E) 

5. How important in backchanneling is a'smlle^, a head agreement, a frown? (E) 

Now, how many cues can you recognize as turn-taking? As backchanneling? As turn 
requesting? (R, S,E) 

Again, may I remind^ you that these cues we have looked at and discussed today are 
all examples of the communication known as Ritualizing . Can someone give me a 
.definition of ritualizing? , ^ 

Conclusion : Hopefully, this discussion today of the kinds of cues used by all of 
us in the act known as ritualizing will help all of us to become better and more 
experienced communicators and help in determining which cues are acceptable to 
society, and which are considered inappropriate. 

*R refers to questions which help t;o expand the students* Repertorie; S « ^electic 
Cijiteria; I « Implementation Strategies; and E « Evaluation. 
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APPENDIj( C 



This -section contains samjDle outlines, exercises, and evaluation 
forms for a variety of communication activities. 

• Levels of Empathy: Outline 

• Some Common Listening Problems 

• Defensive and Supportivie Communication Climates 
r t Listening Exercises 

t The Reflective Response Technique 
t Listening Triads 
" t Listening Exercise Questionnaire 

t Nonverbal Communication: Axioms .a orf Content Areas 
' • Interviewing: Definition, Types, and Questions 

• The Problem-Solving Process 

• Audience Analysis: Factors for Analysis " 

• Stages of Delivery: Inventory 

• Impromptu Speaking:. Suggestions for Effectiveness 

• Informative Presentations 
« Organizational Patterns 

• Visual Aids: Suggestions for Appropriate Osage 
f Types of Verbal Supporting Material 
f Evaluation Forpi 

• Persua^ve Presentations 
t Organizational Patterns " 

• Evaluation Questions ^ . ' 



IH 
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LEVELS OF EMPATHY , 



Level I: Maximum Understanding through Social Sensitlvicv 

* ( 

A. Understanding the Speaker's Perceptual World 

1. Attitudes 

2. Values 

3. Belief^ ' ^ 

4. Knowledge 

5. Culture 

\ 6. Social Systep ' ^ • ' ^ - . 

7. Past Experiences 

8. Future Expectaticms 

\ 

B: Understanding Our Own Perceptual World — Selective Perception 

C- Understanding the Content Communicated — What is Being Said? 

D- Understanding the Feelings Communicated — How is the Message Being Said? 

if 

Level II: Confirmation of Understanding through Active Listenfng^ 

A- Attention During Communication 

^ 1. Nonverbally (attentive posture, head nods, eye~contact, facial 

expressions) ^ • 

'2. Verbally (vocalizations which indicate you're keeping up with 
the speaker and interested in the information communicated) 

B. Reflection of Maximum Understanding of Other's Ideas 

1. Verbally / '•■^ 

2 . Nonverbally 

C. Reflection of Maximum Ufiders tending of Other's Feelings 

1. Verbally 

2. Nonverbally 
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SOME CO>MOf^ LISTENING PROBLEMS* 



1. ' Vj.ewing a Topic as Uninteresting.. 



2. Criticizing a Speaker's Delivery Instead of Kfis Message. 

3. Getting Over stimulated or Eaotionally Involved. 

4. Listening Otily for Facts, ' ^ • ^ 



lem. 



5. Preparing to Answer Questions or P6ints Beford^ully Understanding The 



I - 

6, ' Wasting the Advantages of Thought Speed Over Speech Speed. 



7. Trying to Outline Everything. 

8. Tolerating or Failijng to Adjust, to pistractions , 



9. Faking Attention. 

10. Listening Only to What is Easy \\ Understand. 

11. * Allowing Emotionally Laden Words to Interfere with Listening- 



12. Permitting Personal Prejudices or Deep-Seated Convictions to Impair 
Comprehension and Understanding. 



A 



* from L. rry Barker, Listening Behavior ^ 
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DEFENSIVE AND SUPPORTIVE COMMUNICATION CLIMATES 



DEFENSIVE BEHAVIOR: behavior which occurs when aii individual perceives threat 

or anticipates threat . 

Defensive behavior leads to defensive listening and produces postul^, 
facial, and verbal cues which raise the defense level of the original* 
communicator.. 

Increases in defensive behavior have been found. to correlate positively 
with losses in efficiency in communication. ^ 



DEFENSIVE - CLIMATES 



1- Eyaluation 



2. Control 



■ t 
:L mot: 



3* Strategy — hidden motivation 
♦ 

4. Neutrality — little warmth ^r 
concern for the other person 

5. Superiority J 

6. Certainty-*- dogmatic 



S.UPPORTIVE CLIMATES 

1. Description — genuine requests 
for ivlf ormation. 

2. Problem-Orientation — collaborate 
on seeking solution to problem 

3 . Spontaneity — s.traightf orward And 
honest 

4. Empathy — respect for worth of the 
, other person 

5. Equality — mutual trust & respect 

6. Provisionalism — willing to 
experiment and investigate issues 



1 1 V 



from Jack R. Gibb, "Defensive Communication Journal of Communlcatlo-n , 
Volume XI, No/ 3 (September, 19$1), pp. 14lLl48. 
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The Reflective Response Technique 

Definition: A response by the listener in which he/she verbalizes back to the 

speaker the essential ideas and feelings the speaker has expressed. 
The listener acts as a mirror, reflecting back and supporting the 
.speaker's message. 

Objectives: 1. Listen not only for the words of the speaker, but for the 

feedings behind the words as veil. 

2. Try to see and understand the world through the speaker's 

^ perceptions . ' ^ . 

3. Do not evaluate. Suspend yoilr own value judgments, so as 
to understand the speaker's thoughts and feelings as he/she 
experiences them. j v 

4. "Check out" your understanding by verbally and nonye^r bally 
reflecting tack to the speaker the essential 'ideas and 
feelings the speaker has expressed- ' 

5. Encourage further verbalization; support the si^eaker's ideas 
4nd feelings by providing additional information which you 
feel helps clarify the speaker *s ideas and feelings. 

6- The following phrases may help you get started with the 
reflective response tecnnique: 

^ What you seem to be saying is . . . 

I think you're saying ... 

I 

7. When sharing your own personal perceptions, use the "I Rule." 
^ Talk in terms of yourself j personalizing your conversation 
, with yourself. The following phrases may help; 

I feel ... 

\ • \ 

It is my opinion ... 

I believe ... 

To me it is . . . " . \ ^ 

^ • . _ For myself . • . 

I thir^ ... 
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Listening Triads * 

Llst^hilng Triads are formed. The participants in each^trlad lab^l ; 
themselves l!^, B, or The facilitator distributes Topics for 'DljScussion ; - 

(see below) . In each group, one person will act as a referee andi tne other 
two as participants in a discussion of one of the topics found on t^he saeet 
One will bq. the speaker and the other the listener. The following instruc- 
tions are given by the facilitator: 

1. The discussion is to B^e unstructured except that before each 
participaat speaks he must first summarize, in his own words 
and without- notes , what has been- said previously . 

/ 

^ 1\ If his nummary is thought to be incorrect , /the speaker or t;he 

referee are free to intej^rupt and clear up/ any misunderstandings. 

3. Participant A begins as speaker. He selects his topic. Parti- 
cipant B will be the listener, a^nd Participant C will be the ^ 
referee. 

^ 4, Three to seven minutes are allc^iied for discussion, depending 
upon available time. 

5. The process is repeated for all three members. 

6. Class discussion follows, Pos.sible questions mightv be: 

a. 'Did you find that you h^d dif f icult}f*in listenii^^ to others 
during the exercise? Why? ' 

b. Did you find that ^ou had difficulty in> formulating your 
thoughts and listening at the same time? 
(1) Forgetting what you were going to say. 

^^2). Not listening^o others. ^ / 

(3) Rehearsing your response. 

c. When others paraphrased your remarks, did they do it in a 
^ shorter, more concise way? 

d. Did you find that you were not getting across what you wanted 
to say? 

e. Was the manner of ' presentation by others affecting your lis- 
tening ability? 



ri9 
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Listening Exerlse (Questionnaire 



Following an exercise Ifi which students have had an opportunity 
to discuss issues, attitudes, and/or feelings regarding a particular 
topic, the following questions may be used as a stimulus for discussing 
actual listening behaviors, (Responses can be recorded for each ques- 
tion with added / explanations if desired: 5=»Always; 4«Almost Al^^ay^s; ^ 
3=» Sometimes; 2-Rarely; and ljNot_At All.) ^ ^ 

A-,Your Listening Behavior 

1. Did you make an effort to understand your partner's perspec** 
tive when listening to him/her? 

2. Were you ' interested in what your partner was saying? Did you 
attempt to empathize with him/her — to see, feel, and hear with 
your partner? 

3. Did you paraphrase your partner's communication with you in - 
the exercise? Effectively? 

4. Were you hesitant to disclose your feelings to your partner? 

5. What kinds of things could you do to improve your own listen- 
ing skills? ^ . 

A 

B. Your Partner's Listening Behavior 

^ • 

1. Did your partner^ make an effort to understand your perspec-- 
tive when listening to you? 

2. Did your partner seem interested in what you were saying? 
Did he/she ^attempt to empathize with you— ^to see, feel, and 
hear * with ^you? \ 

3. Did your partner paraphrase your comhunicatlon to him/her In 
the exercise? Effectively? 

4. Did your partner seem hesitant to disclose his/her feelings 
to you? 

5. IThat suggestions can you give your partner to improve his/her 
listening skills? 



NONVERBAL COMMUNICATION 

JO * 

Three A^toins of Nonve rbal Communipation r ft 

' 7 ^ 

I. One Cannot Not Communicate 

f 

!!• Nonverbal Channels are Most Effective in Communicating 
Feelings, Attitudes, and Relationships 

III. Nonverbal Channels Carry High Validity 

Nonverbal Communication Areas : 

1. Kinesics: ^Gesture, Posture, Body Movement, Faolal Expression 

2. Proxemics: Interpersonal Space and Distance; Use of Environ-- 

^ mental Space; Seating Arrangements 

3. Physical Appearance/Dress 

4. Hap tics: Touching Behavior 

5. Oculeslcs: Eye Behavior 

6. Vocalics: Vocal Behavior; Intonation; Inflection ^ 

7. Environmental Factors: Color, Design, Types of Objects; Temperature 

8. Chronemics: Use of Time 

\ . 

t 
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INTERVIEWING 



I. Definition-: A form of oral comi^unication involving two parties, 

at least one of whom has a preconceived and serious 
" purpose, and both of whom speak and listen from time 

to time. ^ ^ 

This definitioh implies any dyadic interaction may become an interview 
if one individual has a preconceived and serious purpose for the 
interaction. One party (usually the Interviewer— R) takes the 
respons\ibil ity for the success of the Interaction, while the other 
party (usually the Interviewee--E) has the power of decis+on to 
accept the goal and process of the K. During any in^terview situation, 
the roles of tije^^ participants may Change. ' . 

II. Types of Interviews 

A. Information-Giving . , \ 

B. Information-Getting 

C. Persuasive ^ ^ * 

D. Problem-Solving 

E. Personal Counseling 

F. Reprimand, Correction, Complaint ' \ 

G. Appraisal or Evaluation ' • ' 

H. -Stress 

I. Employment . . 

.m. Di recti ve/Nondi recti ve Types of Questions - need to be aware of 
their purpose and effect to be better prepared for interview: 

A. Open-Ended : This is a very broad question allowing the respondent 

great„ latitude in reply. 

Ex: What do you think about the' computer industry? 

Tell me about the West High-East High game. 

B. Direct : This asks explicitly for a reply on a specified topic. 

It is more narrow than open-en^ed, 

I Ex: What companies have you interviewed with so far? 

What was the West High School defense like? 

C. Closect : This narrows the response still further. 

Ex: What company did you especially like? * 

What scoring play did you like best? 
0. Yes-No Bipolar : This is even more narrow, allowing the respondent 

no reply except yes, no, or I don't know. 

Ex: Would you be content to work with a company that 

was not one of your choices? 

Did you see John Ambrose shoot his last two points? 
E. Probe : This is a follow-up to a partial or superficial response, 
which encourages the respondent to expand on his/her 
answer. 
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Ex: I see. TelT me more. Why do you feel the way you 
do about the company? 

Why do you think East High outplayed West High 
in the first half? 
Leading : This approach forces the respondent to give a specific kind 

of answer. Use. with caution. It can be tric.ky to answer 
as well . 



Ex: 



Loaded: 



Almost everyone I have spoken with agrees with your 
assessment of that company. Why do you think this is 
You thought West High would win, didn't you? 
This type of question has a highly emotional meaning for the 
respondent and itiay arouse anger. 



Ex 



in this 



Mi rVor ; 



Come on, won't you admit that you are wrong 
assessment? -.^^ ' 

It's apparent that you said what you did because of 
the general popularity of our firm. 
Are you still betting against West High? 
This question attempts to get the respondent to expar 
his/her last response. 



md on 



Ex; 



Hypothetical 



Ex; 



^1 



Let me ask the question anpther- way. ' 
"^ou say you think East High outplayed West High 
in the first half? 

This is a vyay of getting the respondent to expand 
on his/her ideas and feelings. 

Suppose you could create your own .position. What 

would the job descripition include? 

If you were playing in the gam&, what would you do 

differently? 
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PROBLEM-SOLVING PROCESS 



Steps in Problem-Solving 

1. Awareness of theJProblem 

a) " ^Tgnificance & immediancy of the problem • ^ 

b) Effect on individual group members 

c) Broader implications for the group 

d) Need for decision or action 

2. Definition of the Problem 

aT) Problem clearly stated 

b) Definitions of terms 

c) Question designed to require discussion, not debate (i.e., an 
open-ended question rather than an either-or question which 
demands discussants to take opposing sides) 

* 

3. Exploration of the Problem . / 

' a) Nature and extent of the problem 4 

b) Causes of the problem 

c) Effects of the problem 

d) Main 'issues / 

e) Possible limitations ( 

4. Criteria for Solution 

a) Criteria proposed and adopted for evaluating possible soluWons 

b) Criteria = Limitations which -are placed on the solution (4.g., 
funds, school policy) 

5. Suggestions of Possible Solutions 

a) Should reflect thoughtful, realistic, and representative 
proposals for decision or action 

b) Brainstorming may be used^at this stage 

* 

6. Exploration of the Possible Solutions 

~ a) Implications of each possible solution 

b) Best solution meets most of the criteria identified 

7. Solution Implementation 

a) How might this solution be put into effect? 

b) To implement solution, repeat the problem-solving process. 

Attitudes Vital to Problem-Solving : 

1. Development and maintenjince of a Reflective Approach 

a) Giving equal hearing to all points of view, regardless of prejudices 
' b) Remain open-minded ^ 

c) Avoid defensiveness » ' 

d) Ideas should be treated as the property of the group, rather than 
of the Individual who proposed them 

e) Hold decisions until ALL solutions have been explored 

'f) Thoroughness, accuracy, considered judgement, lively imagfTiation, 

sensitivity to feelings of others, and patience should be part 
* 6f the process 
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2. Awareness of and. Desire to Satisfy the Needs of Other Discussants 

a) Self Respect " ~^ 
< b) Need to Belong 

^ c) Feeling of Accomplishment 
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STAGES OF DELIVERY 



DoUvery less effective Chan In reguUr conversation. This may seem silly, 
but many people pick* up dlattacting mannerlsma in a public speaking situation 
that they do not have in everyday speech. If you ar^e at this stage for more 
than one speech, you ,should definitely see me for special help. 

Delivery at least as effective at everyday speech. 

Significant progreta in eliminating your moaE dlttracting mannerlsma. Freedom 
from notea. Eye contact through moat of the speech. Voice audible at all 
timet. Articulation and phraatiig clear enough that no phraaea of your apeech 
are loat. Few vocalised pauaea. Free fromaerloua grammatical errors. 

No really distracting mannerisms left. Vocal Inflection ^and facial expression 
related to meaning of speech. Natural gestures'.and movement. More or leas 
conatant eye contact with entire audience. A lively sense of communication. 
You muat appear to like your audience, Wke apeaking and be enthualastlc about 
your aubject. 

Hold attention throughout the speech. Maintain poise before, during and 
after the speech. Lectern and notea never uaed aa a crutch. Vocal and 
facial expression used to reinforce the Ideaa of the speech. Smooth and 
pleasing movement and gestures. Acceptable diction, pronunciation and word 
choice. Articulation clear enough that no worda are lost. M thia atage 
we ahould get a definite feeling that your delivery is projecting your 
personality into tbe, apeaking altuatlon and there ahould be great interaction 
with the audience tn tertaa of reapondlng to feedback. Total Impreasion of 
.your delivery at thla atage la that paople llatenlng to you would aay "That's 
a good speakar.'* 

Fluent, virtually no vocalized pauses. A sense of timing, dramatic pauses, 
taovemenC, etc, used to elicit audience response. Effective use of language, 
figures of speech, repetition* and variety of sentence structure. Tone, pitch, 
volume and physical movement are not only consistent with content but varied 
enough to add a dimension to your speech. At this stagf you should be In 
coimoand of your audience. We should get a definite feeling that you are using 
voice and physical aft^lvity to set a 4mood and atlmulate emotional responses 
from your audience. <> 

Spellblifdlngl I find myself having difficulty finding any aUggestions for 
improvement. (1*11 find them, but it's hard.) ' " 

These are general categories. Obviously each of you will not fit clearly 
Into one of these at each s^age. They represent both general descriptions 
and specific prerequlsltas. You may have most of the characteristics of 
a Stage VI spaaker but make so many serious gradfcatlcal errors that my 
general reaction Is that your overall effectiveness Is the same as speakers 
In Stage III. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROMPTU SPEAKING 



1. Try to plan the points you will cover. If you have eny time at 
ell, uee it to organise your thdughts, either mentally or on 
paper. Don't be over ambit lout, trying to cover too much ground, 
iimit yourself to a few main Ideas. If you are familiar with ^ 
outlining procedures, try to visualize a^ short t>utline to follow. 

2. S?:art slowly. When you get up to speak, take your time responding 
# to the introduction and addressing your audience. It njay put you 

at ease and help you establish audience contact if you cooment on 
the remarks made by the chairman or acknowledge the presence of 
persons in the audience. Your greeting, for example, may be phrased 
as follows: •'Mr. President , distinguished visitors, and membefs 
of Phi Beta Kappa...'* 

■> 

3. Maintain an air of confidence. Don't be apologetic for your leek 

of preparation; after all, the circumstances are not of your choosing. 
Take • positive attitude that you are complimented by being asked to 
speak and that. you will do your best to- Jiistlfy the compliment. 
Remember to look at your listeners and direct your remarks to them. 

* 

A. Stay on course during your talk. After making a fey preliminary 
^ remarks to gain "confidence and poise, focus on your main points, 
avoiding digrfsslon. If you bacome stalled momehtar^ily, restate 
in a slightly different way something you have said bafore. If 
you have notes, refer to them casually; or if you. could plan your 
speech only in your mind, go back briefly to your mfental outli^. 

5. Pause occlisionally. Rather than stringing your remarks together 
on a chain of "and-er's", make use of pauses. Short pauses are 
effective as a means of emphasis and of signaling the conclusion 

of a thought phrase or sentence; they also give you time to breathe 
and to co^lder your next statement. 

6. Conclude gracefully, iven if tlsM remains, stop speakingytjhen 

' you have said all you can on a subject. And use a, f itiay;ji|mary 
to strengthen your conclusion. Recapitulating your main Ifleas 
for the convenience of tha audienca will help to offset wh)|t^ever 
lack of organisation your speech possessed; sunmarixing may, in 
fact, make your speech seim better organized and more significant 
than it actually was. 
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AUDIENCE ANALYSIS 



Ask Yourself: 1) What do I know about tne group of people who will receive 

this message? 

2) How can I use that knojfledge to increase the probability 
of achi^ving^my goals? 



A. SPEAKER IMAGE FACTORS 

1. Perceived friendship of speaker 

2 . Perceived commongroxind with speaker 

3. Perceived authority 

4. Perceived trustworthiness 

5. Motivational expectancies — what does listener expect? 

6. Ability expectancies — skill of speaker 

7. Language expectancies 

8. Perceived sponsorship of speaker 

b. ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS 

1. Physical surroundings — decor, color, space, acoustics, music 

2. Occasion or social context 

3. Listener-Listener Transaction 

C. GROUP MEMBERSHIP FACTORS or Demographic Data 
1- Age 

2. Sex 

3. Socio-economic status — occupation, income, education, language 

4. Religious affiliations. . 

5. Avocatlonal Interests 

6. Political Affiliations 
7 . Social Organise at ions 

8. Cultural Backgrounds 

9 . Geographical Backgrounds 
10 . Information channels 

D. LISTENER MOTIVATIONAL FACTORS 

1. Motives-- jKfimary and secondary r i 

2. Commitment to motives, desires, or values , 

3 . Values 

4 . Common premise — search for particular common value held by both 
listener and speaker 

5. Personality Factors: cognitive clarity, cognitive style 

E. COGNITIVE FACTORS 

1. Listeners' experiences 
1. Listeners' knowledge » " 
^ 3, Listeners' beliefs 

a. Cognitive Dissonance " 

b* Latitudes of Acceptance and Rejection 

F. AUDIENCE ATTITUDES 
1. Weutral audience 

'\ 2. Hostile audience 
3. Favorable audience 
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ORGANIZATIONAL PATTERNS FOR INFORMATIVE SPEECHES 



Pattern 



Chronological 
(sequential) 

Spatial 
(geographical) 



Cause-effect 



Effect-cause 



Topical 



Definition 



Example 



Arrange in consecutive 
time sequence 

Arrange according to 
relationships among people, 
places, or objects 

Begin with causes and point 
out effects 



Begin with conditions 

(ef fects) and discuss their 

causes 



Arrange topic according to 
its natural breakdown. Can 
be from least to most im- 
portant and vice-versa. * 



The steps in making a quilt. . 



Describing the layout of your living room. 



I, Industry*s response ^to economic slowdown 
results in a need for fewer workers. 
II. Consequently the unemployment rate 
increases . 

I. The unemployment rate is rising. 
II. Tfie major cause of the rise rate is 
industry's response to the economic 
slowdown . 

Discussing the levels of government: city, 
state and federal. 



USING VISUAL AIDS 

Visual aids may include graphs, charts, photos, posters, ^slides, models, ^ven you — 
any material which can be seen. If visual aids are to be effective, however, several 
guidelines must be followed: 

1. The visual "aid shoufd be relevant;. If it doesn't help your speech fulfill its 
purpose , don' t use it . i 

2. Be sure your visual aid is large enough for everyone in t\ie audience to see it 

easily. 

3. Don't block your audience's view of your aid. Keep to one side of it. 

4. Plan the visual aid carefully. Hastily made visual aids are seldom effective. 

5. ' Practice with the visual aid, so that you will be able to handle it well. 

e! Always .palk to your audience, not the aid. Contact with your audience is im- 
portant, even when you are referring to the aid. Keep your conversation flowing 
as you use the aid . 
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ORGANIZATIONAL PLAN FOR INFORMATIVE SPEECH 



Step 

I . Introduction 



Purposes 



II. Body ^ 



III . Conclusion 



A. 



To Gain Attention 

To Direct Attention to Subject 

To Establish Good Will 



To Urge a Need for Your 
Audience to Listen or Know 
About Your Topic 



C. Establish Credibility 



Present Knowledge and Information 



A. Focus thougnt on central the^ 

B. Leave audience in proper mood 

C. Convey a sense of completeness 
and f inalltty 



Methods of Development 

Reference to Problem 
Reference to Occasion ^ 
Personal Greeting 
Rhetorical Question 
Startling Statement 
Quotation ^ 
Humorous Story ^ 
Illustration 

Explain the Importance of Your 
Subject to the Audience 



/ 



Review Your Qualifications to Speak 
on the Subject . 

A. Initial Summary of Main Points 
•B. Definition of Key Terms (if 

necess£M|L) 
C. Detaile^Information Organized 
/ according to a definite pattern: 
chronological , spatirfl , 
cause-ef f ect> topical • 

Sumoiary ^ 
Personal Intention 
Quotation 
Illustration 




r 





^ TYPES OF VERBAlj 


SUPPORTING MATERIAL 

^ _ 




Type 


Defini tion 


Example 


Make Sure That. . . ^ 


I. Example 


Refers to an event,^ 
person, place, or ob- 
je.ct in narrative form 




/ ~ 

all examples are relevant, 
typical, and appropriate to 
audience and occasion. 


A. Illustration 
1 . Hypothetical 

2. Factual 


Detailed Example 
Discusses what could 
happen 

Discusses what d i d 
^happen 

■ ■ r ■■ ■ — ■ 


"Let us imagine that 
we lost our jobs • . 
"Several days ago, I 
lost my job. • 
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T)nd6taTl"fdn6^^^^^ 

referring to specific 
cases rather than 
describing an event 
in detail • Usually 
several examples are 
used 



system is effective- 
Southwest High, Colum- 
bus High, and Frankl in 
High all report that 
their students work 
just as hard as under 
the traditional system." 



II. Comparison 

A. Figurative 

B. Literal 



Points out similari- 
ties of two or more 
items 

Compares unl i ke 
i tems 



Compares 1 ike items 



"Violence in this 
country is spreading 
like a cancerous 
disease" 

"It has often been said 
J;hat our society will 

'^ecay as did the Roman 

^Empire." 



the similarities between the 
objects', persons, or events 
compared outweigh the 
differences between them. 



III. Statistics 



Uses figures to 
show the degree to 
which something 
exists 



"One out of every 
four American deaths 
this year will be 
from cancer." 



the statistics are specific 
relevant, recent, concrete, 
and clear, and that -they 
aren't overused. 



IV. Testimony^ 



Presents another 
person's view; 
either a direct*^ 
quote or a 
coilcl usion 



"John Galbraith 
concluded in 1969 that 
"modern colleges could 
be characterized as 
places of revolt and 
restlessness 



the test+roony is from a ^ 
qualified source,, not quote( 
out of context, relatively 
short, not changed in any 
way, and based on first-ham 
knowledge. 
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INFORMATIVE SPEECH 
EVALUATION 



Name 



Date 



Topic 



. SUDJECT 

Chal 1 engi ng 
Limited 

Adapted to audience interests 
Adapted to audience knowledge 

INTRODUCTION 

Attention gained 

Needed information given 

Common ground established 

MAIN POINTS 
Well stated 
Outstanding 
Limited ^ 

SUPPORTING MATERIAL 
Sufficient 

Adapted to thi s audience 
Subordinate to m^in points 

ORGANIZATION- 

Easily followed 
Transitions effective 
Internal summaries 

CONCLUSION 
Economical 

Provide a note of finality 
Give focus to the whole speech 

VISUAL AIDS 
Appropriate^ 
Effective 
Well made 

LANGUAGE 

Sound. "oral" 

Rate, volume, pitch 

Grammar and pronunciation 

DELIVERY* 

Adequate eye contact 
Movement meaningful 
Gestures communicative 

OVERALL EVALUATION 

Employment of feedback 
Response achieved 
Attention and interest held 



o 
c 

2 
2 
2 



2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 



3 
3 
3 



4 5 

4 5 

4 5 

4 5 



2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 



4 5 
•4 5 
4 5- 



2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 



2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 



2 3 4-5 
2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 



2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 



2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 



2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 



2 3 4 5 
2 314 5 
2 3 4 5 
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For Persuasive Presentations 
Step 



THE MOTIVATED SEQUENCE 
Function or Purpoae Methods of Developtnent 



1 , Attention 



a. Gain Initial attention 

b. Direct attention to subject 

c. Establish good will 

d. Establish credibility 



Need 



Satisfaction 



Visualization 



5. Action 



Kinds of need: 
a. to urge a change in the 
status quo (persuasive) 
to urge preservation of 
atatus quo (persuasive) 
to urge a need to listen 
or know (Informative) 



a. 
b. 
c . 
d. 
e. 
f • 

g- 
h. 

a. 



c* 



b. 



Kinds of satisfaction: 

a. present solution or plan 
(persuasive 

b. present knowledge & 
information (informative) 



Reference to problem 

Reference to occasion 

Personal greeting ^ 

Rhetorical question 

Startling Statement 

Quotation 

Humorous anecdote 

Illustration 

Four fold development of 
need (persuasive) 

1. Statement of problem 

2. Factual illustration of 
problem 

3. Rihnlf Icatlon (further proof) 

4. Pointing (how problem affects 

audience) 
Development of need (informative) 

1. Motivate to listen 

2. Importance of subject 

3. Review your qualifications 
to speak on given subject 

Development for Persuasive Speechc 

1. Stajt^mentyof solutloiv 

2. Explanatloti of solution 

3. Proof of workability 

4. Show how plan meets need , 

5. Overcome any objections 



Impress audience with merits, of a. 

solution and project them into b. 

future visualizing results c. 
of solution 

End of speech: a. 

a. Focus thought on central b. 

theme of talk \ c. 

h. Leave audience in proper d. 

mood e. 

c. Convey a sense of complete-- f. 
nesa and finality 

d. Ask audience to believe or 
act in i certain way 



Development for Informative 

1. Initial susinary 

2. Deflntlon of key terms 
3 > De t a 1 1 ad inf orma t ion 
4. Final Summary 

Positive method 
Negative method 
Contraat method 



Challenge or appeal 

Personal Intention 

Inducement 

Quotation 

Illustration 

SumDiary 



peech 
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CRITIQUING THE PERSUASIVE SPEECH 



LOGOS^-Logical Evidence: Check Quantity, Quality, and Reasoning 

1. Has the speaker used the best evidence? 

2. Is the^e sufficient evidence given? 
Specinc Examples 

Are sufficient instances known to warrant the conclusion? 
Are instances fair examples of the whole? ^ 
Are they true? 
Are they recent? 
Are there exceptions? 
3\ Is the evidence fact or opinion? 

4. Are the facts verifiable? 
Statistics 

Are sufficient statistics available to warrant the Conclusion?" 

Are they typical and representative? \ 

Are they recent, tru^, and properly selected? 

Are the units properly Refined? 

Has the material been accurately sampled? 

5. Where does the evidence come from? / 
Testimony (Authority: Person or Publication) 

Is the source competent as an observer in the field? 
Is fKe witness in a position to observe? 

Is source prejudiced, honest, and can he/she/it be corroborated with 
another source? 

6. Is the evidence relevant? 
Analogy ( Compa ri son ) 

Are the subjects or relationships under comparison actually 

capable of being compared? 
Are these similarities important? 
Do important differences exist? 
Causation (Causal reasoning) 
Can a causal relation be established? 

Is the alleged cause adequate to produce the alleged effect? 
Is the result the product of a sole cause or a plurality of caused? 
Are other causes operating to prevent the alleged causes from 
producing the alleged effects? 

ETHOS--Ethical Proof 

1. Internal Ethos--Is the speaker. . . 
Credible? 

Intelligent? 
Sincere? 

Sensitive to Listeners? 
Trustworthy? Honest? 

2. External Etho$--Do the following detract from the speaker's ethos? 
Appearance? ^ 

• Mannerisms ?v ' 
Social Ease? 



PATHOS— Emotional Proof , 
Are the appeals: 

Relevant to this audience? 
.Relevant to the speaker's purpose? 
Sufficient in number? 
Used appropriately? 
Attaining speaker's purpose? 

J' 
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